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PFLUEGER-SUPREME 


Level Winding, Free-Spool, 
Anti-Back-Lash, Quadruple 


gy Casting Reel—$20 


Pflueger Patent, Jan. 22, 1907 


Douglass Patent, June 16, 1908 Other Patents Pending 


HE “‘PFLUEGER-SUPREME”’ Casting Reel is the result of over 50 
I years of persistent experiment and effort on our part to place on 
Sasther Bae, Gace’ | Searsncta Birsnal Sst the market a Reel possessing all the essential features of a truly 
Sole iediet Cass with one “Little Giant” Screw perfect Free Spool, Level Winding, Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel. 
Driver. Strong and durable, artistic in design and simple in construction. 


PRICE, $20.00 EACH LEVEL WINDING DEVICE is incased, making it Sand and Water 

p Proof. It works only when reeling in the line, falling out of the way 

ANTI-BACK-LASH MECHANISM is contained and remaining stationary when casting, thus avoiding the frictional wear 

within the Reel and attached to the Back Plate, on the line and on the Level Winding parts of the Reel. The Line Car- 

automatically thumbs the Spool and stops the same rier in conjunction with the Trips will automatically pick up the Line 

the ss ~ bait —- en eer at any point and wind it evenly on the Spool. 

ing all possibility of back lashing. e Adjustin A 

aon wah Dial eauiates is so coneieae aot oar FREE SPOOL ATTACHMENT — The gears are always in mesh, thus 

tension desired can be secured by simply turning the avoiding all possibility of stripping the teeth as is the result of the 

“Throw In” and “Throw Out” device commonly used for this purpose. 


Screw a fraction of a turn either right or left and can u ly us , \ 
be thrown off altogether if preferred, thereby making The Clutch automatically takes hold when reeling in and likewise auto- 
matically throws out when casting. 


the Reel an open Free Spool and Level Wind. 


Our Unlimited Guarantee Certificate goes with each Reel. Backed by 


This Reel will hold from 60 to 100 Yards, according 
to size of line used. Packed—one Reel in a Chamois 


— a capital investment in our manufacturing plant of nearly a Half Million “Qj 
Dollars. See it at your dealer’s, or order direct if dealer does not have it. 


“PFLUEGER-GOLDEN WEST” ZZ Price 
FLY CASTING REEL—$6.30 (ff ih °” 


Patented Feb. 10, 1903; Jan. 22, 1907. Other_Patents Pending. 


Made of Finest Quality German Silver, Satin Finished with 
Hard Rubber Discs Interleaved with Aluminum 
Metal. Single Action. 


(ae Our Unlimited Guarantee Certificate goes with each Reel. 


This reel is made of finest quality materials and skilled 
workmanship. All of the individual merits of other good Fly 
Casting Reels have been concentrated into this one. Promi- 
nent among the many advantages are the following: Light 
Weight, Durability and Efficiency. The Line Shedding Oil 
Cups, Click Buttons, Countersunk Screws and Cranks prevent Packed—One Reel ina handsome cock No. Vards 


the line from fouling. Patented reinforced flanges are shaped Velvet-lined Jeweler’s Display Case, 
to preserve their strength and yet admit of maximum capacity with a MARVEL Oil Canenclosed. 1133 60 
and even tracking of the line eaten thee keoaiien 
g . Bag packed ina Chamois-lined Hinge 1 1 34 80 
Cover Sole Leather Case with a 


Our improved adjustable click operates with a strong resist- MARVEL Oil Canand LITTLE 1135 100 
ance when line is going out and a light one when reeling in. GIANT Screw Driver, add $1.00. 


How to Secure Pflueger “Bull Dog” Fishing Tackle 


We prefer to have Pflueger tackle purchased through your sporting goods or tackle dealer, because we are more sure of your complete satisfac- 
tion if you examine goods before buying. However, where dealers are out of stock, or—in rare instances—where the Pflueger line is not carried, 
we will, upon receipt of purchase price, send goods promptly and postpaid, delivery guar- 


: Every angler should have a copy of our catalog, No. 37. This is the most 7 

““egpmplete book of fishing equipment ever brought out, listing over five thousand Vive a bay, taskte = yee, Cale, 
< different articles, for deep sea, harbor, shoal, river, lake, stream or GLUECe PA ” sull 5 “ 

> mountain torrent fishing, described and illustrated by over twenty-five & @ Filueger Bu og 
hundred drawings and photographs, many in colors. The book contains trademark on every article 
four hundred pages and is an inch thick. you buy. >It’s there for 
Owing to the high cost of naper stock our actual cost is close to one your protection—so that 
dollar per copy, so in order to confine the number of catalog requests to you may know that the 
persons genuinely interested, we are putting a price of 25 cents per copy on goods are rightand backed 
it. Send 25 cents in stamps today and your copy will be mailed at once, and guaranteed “‘without 
& time limit” by the 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept. 21, Akron, Ohio Ape, wee Pfluegers. 
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AMONG THE WHITE SHEEP OF THE NORTH 


THE JOY OF THE CHASE, BORN LONG AGO IN THE HEART OF PRIMEVAL 
MAN, IMPELS THE HUNTER TO THE WHITE SHEEP RANGE OF KENAI 






OR many years I had been fascinated 
with the idea of a big game hunt in 
Alaska. Talking from time to time 
with those who had hunted there had not 
lessened the desire and much reading on 
the subject had increased my appetite. 
When the opportunity at last presented it- 
self through the good offices of my friend, 
Malcolm S. Mackay, I was a ready par- 
ticipator. He was planning a trip of in- 
spection to some mining property and, be- 
ing a big-game hunter of the keenest sort, 
had not forgotten to figure on a side trip 
for game. And so it came to pass that 
one hot summer day, about the first of 
August, we found ourselves on the Limited, 
pulling slowly out of New York, bound 
for the mystic land of the North. 

A long trail, but of great ‘interest it 
proved to be on land and water. We 
viewed the Canadian Rockies from a 
car window and the wonders of the 
inside passage to Alaska from the 
deck of the steamship Alameda, ar- 
riving at Seward on Saturday morn- 
ing, August eighteenth, fourteen 
days after leaving New York. 

Ben met us on the dock and we 
later met Andy, both registered 
guides for the Kenai, and in the quiet 
of Ben’s cabin on the hill behind the 
town we made our plans. Andy 
wrote out a long list of provisions, 
supervised by Ben and ourselves. 
We carried the list to the general 
store and started mining operations 
on a large scale, gathering packages 
from the shelves and counters until 
eight hundred and forty pounds were 
piled into one corner of the store. 
We made arrangements to ship it out 
to Roosevelt on Kenai Lake by a 
train scheduled to leave on its week- 
ly run over Uncle Sam’s new rail- 
road the next morning at seven 
o'clock. The rest of the day was 
spent-in the happy anticipation and 
excitement that always precedes a 
trip into the open after big game. 

The patter of rain on the roof 
awakened us a little before six 
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o’clock the next morning, but the fever of 
the hunt was so high that we walked dry 
shod to the station where we met Ben and 
Andy and Tom, one of our packers. The 
train progressed slowly—not exceeding the 
speed limit at any time—and reached Mile 
Twenty about three hours later, where 
Andy left the train to get his outfit. 

He had a cabin on the lake at this point 
and said he would meet us a little later at 
Roosevelt. It had been raining steadily all 
morning and the thick mist hung heavily 
on the mountains, shutting out the splendid 
scenery along the line, but we caught oc- 
casional glimpses of far off snow capped 
peaks. During a particularly heavy down- 
pour of rain we arrived at Roosevelt, Mile 
Twenty-three and a half, but soon had all 
our duffle safely stored away in the cabin 
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of Fred Bunce’s Launch, which we had 
engaged to take us to the other end of the 
lake—twenty-four miles away. 

Andy came down the lake in his canoe 
propelled by an outboard motor and ‘we 
took his outfit aboard, towed his canoe 
along the shore a mile or so and cached it 
on the bank near Bunce’s Cabin and we 
were off as Ben would say “in a cloud of 
dust.” Three hours later, as we drew near 
the end of the lake, we picked up Walter, 
our other packer, who had been waiting 
there for us and had put in his time fish- 
ing with great success. There lay in the 
bottom of his boat a dozen large Rainbow 
and Dolly Varden Trout. We soon 
reached Cooper Creek Landing and stopped 
for lunch in Victor’s cabin—eating trout 
and warming ourselves by the fire. A little 
later we transferred our outfit from 
the launch to Ben’s river boat, in 
which we were to shoot the rapids of 
the Kenai River, eighteen miles to 
Shilak Lake. At three-thirty we 
pushed off and started down the 
river, the motor propelling us along 
through the slow current of the up- 
per river and Ben, king of all river- 
men, in the stern guiding our des- 
tiny. Soon we began to feel the cur- 
rent and in a few moments entered 
the rapids. Excitement ran high for 
awhile as we bobbed along in the 
huge breakers—shipping seas and 
swinging through whirlpools—but we 
swung safely into Jimmie Kyle’s place 
on Cooper Creek. Kyle was waiting 
there for us and Ben packed up some 
stuff he had brought out from town 
for him to his cahin a few hundred 
yards up the creek on the site of an 
old mining camp. Kyle dug from 
the land enough gold to suffice his 
needs and enjoyed the companion- 
ship of two fine dogs and an ocea- 
sional moose and bear in winter. 
Mackay discovered that he had met 
Kyle’s brother in Montana and they 
exchanged reminiscences until Ben 
came back and we ventured forth on 
our journey again. At six o’clock 
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Andy came down Kenai Lake in his canoe and we took his outfit aboard 


we turned into the mouth of Russian River 
and tied up to the bank out of the current, 
preparing to spend the night in a cabin 
built by Louis Bell, a fire guard, on the 
site of an ancient Russian settlement, the 
mounds of which could be plainly traced in 
many places around the cabin. While Tom 
and Walter prepared supper, Mackay and 
Andy started off to look for bear and Ben 
and I went fishing up Russian River. The 
great red salmon were so thick, crowding 
up stream to spawn, that there séemed 
hardly any room for the big trout for 
which this stream is famous. Flies were 
very bothersome—great hordes of vicious 
brutes, stinging and biting any exposed 
place. I unfortunately had forgotten to 
bring along my fly net, I was so anxious 
to get after the trout, and I was an easy 
mark for them. After an hour of vexa- 
tious experiences during which I hooked 
a number of trout and lost them, I was 
ready to call quits and seek the sanctity of 
the cabin, away from the torturing fly pest. 
Mackay and Andy returned shortly, hav- 
ing seen signs but no game. We ate supper 
and turned in early. 

A clear, cool morning greeted us, all 
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signs of storm had fled with the night and 
we were off down the river at six o’clock 
—around Schooner bend and through a 
narrow canyon on the top of the flying 
spray. A porky nestling in a tree top and 
a few ducks traveling up stream added a 
touch of wild life to the backward flying 
landscape as we sped on our way. Sud- 
denly we heard a harsh, scraping sound and 
the boat swung violently to the right—Ben 
stopped the engine and grabbing an oar, 
brought us back on our course as suddenly 
as we had diverged—‘“Steering gear 
broken!” he shouted above the roar of the 
waves, but we soon slid into quiet water 
at the mouth of the river and landed on a 
bar to investigate the extent of our dam- 
ages. Necessity again proved the mother of 
invention and Ben rose to the occasion by 
cutting two wedges of wood and wedging 
the rudder stationary, so we could use the 
engine and steer with an oar in crossing 
Skilak Lake, which stretched out ahead of 
us, shimmering in the morning sunshine. 
In this manner we safely crossed the bar at 
the entrance to the lake and bore away 
toward Old Bill’s fox-ranch, about six 
miles down and across the lake. Mackay 


egg 


We spent the night in the fire warden’s cabin at the mouth of Russian River 
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rigged up a sail with a tent and an oar and 
we made good time running befcre the 
wind—sailing along through the glorious 
sunshine surrounded by delectable moun- 
tains, snow crowned and splendid, rising, 
range upon range—the silent home of our 
noble quest, the white sheep of the north. 

We spent a few minutes at the ranch, 
gave Bill his mail, viewed his garden—a 
real achievement in vegetable raising, and 
were off again skirting the shore about four 
miles further. Entering a little bay we 
landed near the mouth of a brook and 
made our base camp—erecting a cache for 
our supplies and setting up a tent. After 
lunch Mackay and Andy started off to view 
the country. Ben and I took the boat and 
cruised along the shore a few miles, land- 
ing on a sheltered beach among the spruce 
and birch, and pushed back into the country 
for about six miles. We climbed upward 
through wide pastures of low-bush cran- 
berries, moss-berries, squaw berries, patches 
of wild desolate windfalls and through a 
fire stricken country of burned timber—just 
the place for bear, but Ben said they were 
feeding high up on the mountains at this 
time of year. We sat down on the top of 
a ridge, commanding a wide view of the 
lake and swamp land to the south and west 
and studied the country through our 
glasses. Presently we saw a cow moose 
feeding among the lily pads far below us. 
She was up to her neck in the water—push- 
in her way through the grass and weeds. 
Then another one came into view about 
two hundred yards farther south. We 
watched them for a long time feeding 
quietly out from shore, appearing and dis- 
appearing among the lily pads and grasses. 
A little farther along the ridge we entered 
a bear trail worn deep and clear cut in the 
rocky soil—noticing a great deal of bear and 
moose sign. Ben said that a little later in 
the year this was a great hunting ground, 
with numerous moose licks in the neighbor- 
hood—a wilderness land just suited to the 
habits of the moose. Returning to our boat 
we started back for camp. The quiet lake 
of the morning had become a wild tossing 
body of water as we headed up into a 
strong northeast wind. The boat was so 
large and light I had to crouch in the bow 
to keep the wind from swinging it around 
in circles. The big waves bounded against 
it and splashed the spray high over me as I 
lay, taking the punishment of resounding 
smacks, until we rounded the last point of 
land and reached the haven of camp. 
Mackay had seen no game on his tramp 
through the woods. 

That evening, around the camp fire, we 
made up our packs for the morrow’s hike, 
choosing only the things that were most 
necessary and storing the rest in the cache. 

August twentieth dawned bright and clear 
and at six forty-five we were away on our 
long tramp into the sheep country—filing 
tipward through the crisp morning air. The 
men all carried packs weighing eighty 
pounds or more, and Mackay and I much 
lighter ones. We climbed a very steep trail 
for two or three miles, resting every ten 
minutes or so until we reached the summit 
of the first ridge—then through some 
swamp land—around a small lake all silver 
in the morning mist and at noon we had 
reached timber line where we camped for 
lunch. Walt built a fire among the dwarfed 
hemlocks and junipers and we were soon 
enjoying a well earned repast. We lay 
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back and smoked for awhile, drinking in 
the glorious landscape. Skilak Lake lay 
shimmering peacefully far below while 
away to the west at sky-line stretched 
Cook’s inlet, pierced by Mounts Illiamma 
and Redoubt. Through our glasses we 
made out two cannery. ships lying off. the 
town of Kenai, and down in the bottom 
land between a cow moose was feeding. At 
one o'clock we shouldered our packs, picked 
up our guns and started off across the roof 
of the range, picking our way over the 
tundra of moss and brush for six miles, 
heading for a cut in the mountains beyond. 

Always looking for signs of game on 
the mountain tops, we at last discovered 
two white specks high up on a peak ahead 
and down came packs and out came glasses. 
“Sheep,” said Walter, and so they proved 
to be, the first we had seen, and we were 
thrilled and excited to the utmost. As we 
drew nearer to them we saw that they were 
ewes, feeding slowly upward toward the 
top of the mountain. We kept them in view 
most of the afternoon until we passed 
around the base of the mountain and en- 
tered a draw on our way to the valley of 
the Killey. Then as we emerged from the 
cut and looked back toward the mountain 
from the other side, the sheep were com- 
ing over the top and for a moment were 
silhouetted against the sunset, a wild and 
wonderful spectacle. 

Passing two little ponds of clear water 
that lay, emerald-like, between’ snow peaks 
we soon began a steep descent, picking our 
way over very rough country. Far below 
we looked into as wild and lonesome a 
valley as any sportsman could wish for— 
where the moose and the bear fight for 
the freedom of the woods and only the 
porcupine are neutral. Down we dropped, 
even deeper into its mystery and silence. 
Soon long shadows crept across our path, 
reminding us that night was at hand and 
we began to look for a place to camp. A 
little later we crossed a tiny brook and on 
a knoll of long grass beyond we pitched 
our tent and prepared our evening meal. 
We were tired—dead tired—this had been 
our first real hard day of labor since we 
had left Seward. 

Back packing over rough country soon 
takes the stains of civilization away—all 
luxuries fall off, one by one and the primal 
facts of life stand out, clean cut and 
wholesome; food and rest are the only 
things that count. As we lay in the deep- 
ening twilight we felt strangely content 
for we were in the heart of the wilderness 
and we had seen the white sheep. 

Starting early the next morning we 
waded through long wet grass for a few 
miles, climbing and. descending through 
benches, and then started downward on our 
las: descent to the bottom land. As we 
came over a knoll a few minutes after 
breaking camp a huge bull moose rose up 
from his bed in the grass below us and, 
slowly trotting ahead, disappeared up a 
draw to the right. He carried large antlers, 
well shaped and heavy, but still in velvet, 
so we silently watched him depart through 
the early morning light. A little later we 
disturbed another one and he too vanished 
into the wilderness, tossing his lordly ant- 
lers, a little peeved perhaps for being called 
so early. These two moose were fine speci- 
mens of the giant species, for which the 
Kenai is justly famous. We began to think 
that we were really in a wonderful game 
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We crossed Killey River on an improvised bridge of slender cottonwoods 


country as a little later we watched a black 
bear feeding just above timber line on a 
mountain across the valley and another 
band of sheep far away in the land toward 
which we were slowly journeying. 


BOUT ten o’clock we completed our 

descent and came out on Benjamin 

Creek, a few hundred yards above its 
junction with Killey river and we were con- 
fronted with the problem of crossing. Choos- 
ing a large cottonwood tree that grew near 
the bank, Andy and Ben felled it across the 
water to an island near the farther bank 
and we all crossed safely to this first step- 
ping stone. Between the island and our 
desired land ran a swift and deep current 
but Andy and Ben improvised another 
crossing with two drift logs and Mackay 
and I got across.—We looked back just in 
time to see Walter with his heavy pack 
break one of the logs and dive into the 
icy water. Tom, Ben and Andy sprang to 
the rescue—Walt hung on to the remaining 
log for dear life until, released of his pack, 
he scrambled out wet to the skin and minus 
his hat but otherwise unharmed as a broad 
grin testified. Adjusting his load he crossed 


single-handed on the one remaining log. 
“No matter if you’re cold and wet you are 
always warm and dry,” he sang as we 
wended our way through the cottonwoods 
on our trail to the land beyond. 

For two hours we toiled along the north 
bank of the Killey River through a country 
well covered with spruce and hemlock, and 
after a short stop for lunch we began our 
last climb to sheep country. It was a tough 
climb and the packs seemed to be twice as 
heavy as they had been the day before. It 
was astonishing to watch the splendid fel- 
lows we had with us accept their burdens in 
such a good natured way. Always willing 
to follow at the point of exhaustion who- 
ever happened to be leading, until the leader 
sagged slowly to earth, signalling a few 
moments of glorious rest all along the line. 
No soft cushioned chair ever felt so good 
as did the resting places along that trail. 

At three o’clock we came out on a little 
lake nestling high among the crags and we 
sat down to rest in the sunshine. Two 
lonely ducks were swimming out toward the 
farther end. Around the lake in serried 
array rose the mountain tops we were to 
hunt, snow patches and glaciers, bare cliffs 





At our base camp on Skilak Lake we set up a tent and cached our supplies 
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and deep ravines—rock slides and alder 
thickets, looking all so easy to climb 
through from below. Sheep we saw 
through our glasses and a black bear near 
a little waterfall. Andy said he knew of 
a good place to camp, at the other end of 
the lake, so we picked our way over the 
rocks along the shore and struck camp on 
a rise overlooking another little lake be- 
yond. Before night we mapped out a 
trail to timber line 
through the alders 
and returned to camp 
in anxious anticipa- 
tion of the morrow, 
when hunting would 
actually commence 
and all the hard work 
of getting into the 
country would be 
consummated. So we 
rested that night at 
our permanent camp 
in the sheep range— 
happy hours—looking 
back on the work well 
done and ahead to 
hours of exhilarating 
joy up on the peaks. 
We kept our glasses 
busy scanning the 
slopes for game, pick- 
ing out little white 
specks and watching 
them evolve into 


rams or ewes—look- 
ing again and again 
at the black bear by the waterfall and final- 
ly, as darkness shut down, we talked in 
suppressed excitement around the fire of 


our plans for the morrow. 

It rained a little that night and the wind 
tugged at our tent but the morning 
dawned clear and _ bright. Tom and 
Walter started back on the long trail to 
Skilak Lake for more provisions and the 
bigger tent and stove, while Andy, Mac- 
kay, Ben and I filed away toward the place 
of ascent and were soon toiling upward 
through the alders and devils’ club that 
blocked our way. As we came over a lit- 
tle rise Andy, who was leading, suddenly 
stopped and beckoned us to approach 
quietly. We looked over and there about 
a hundred yards away stood a yearling 
bear looking straight at us. He started 
around a hugh boulder, Mackay firing as 
he disappeared. 

Having gained the top of the first bench 
overlooking a plateau which stretched 
toward the higher peaks, we rested and 
searched the mountain across the river 
with our glasses, discovering a huge brown 
bear feeding in a berry patch and a flock 
of sheep crossing im single file a snow 
slide far above. We now mapped out our 
campaign for the day’s hunt and as a re- 
sult Mackay and Andy started off around 
the base of the lofty cliffs to the east, and 
Ben and I climbed straight up to the top, 
planning to hunt along the ridge of the 
tallest mountain. It certainly seemed as 
if we would never reach the top, as each 
suceeding rise brought into view still 
higher slopes to climb, but at last, about 
noon, we found that the land sloped away 
from us on all sides. We looked down 
into the Benjamin Creek valley on the 
north while away to the south we traced 
the Killey river, winding like a silver 
thread from its source in Bear Glacier. 
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We had seen a band of sheep on our way 
up crossing a long piece of snow about a 
mile away and had noticed them gather on 
a grassy patch among the rocks and start 
to feed, we had also seen two rams:a little 
further away, but none with heads that 
satisfied Ben, so we had not diverged from 
our course to the summit. 

In climbing over the rocks we had dis- 
turbed many marmots, and their sharp 


The horns measured thirteen inches around the base and made a full circle 


whistle is one of the sounds that haunts 
the hunter in high altitudes, sharp and 
clear it rings out in unexpected places. We 
passed numerous little holes in the moun- 
tain side, each the home of one of these 
strange little animals. Sometimes we 
would catch sight of them diving into the 
ground only a few feet ahead of us. We 
passed close by a porcupine which stupid- 
ly watched us without any signs of fear, 
crawling slowly away among the rocks. 
Ravens hovered above us uttering harsh 
croaks, seemingly well aware that the mis- 
sion we were on meant food for them. 
Bald headed eagles circled far above, sail- 
ing high over all the drama of the hunt. 
The friendly rock ptarmigan sprang up or 
ran along ahead, chuckling and scolding at 
our approach, but Ben said they were much 
scarcer than usual, as some scourge had 
wrought havoc among their flocks. 


E paused for lunch near a snow slide 

and ate our cheese sandwiches and 

drank the icy water which Ben dug 
for among the rocks, then lit our pipes and 
studied the surrounding country carefully 
through our glasses. Ben discovered two 
rams, probably the ones that we had seen 
during our climb, wa!king along the crest 
about three-quarters of a mile away, and said 
that after they had gone over the top we 
would follow them and see what lay be- 
yond. When they disappeared we started 
tacking across the slope, climbing over 
rough loose stones until we came to a 
path worn deep by the feet of sheep for 
many generations. Following this path we 
soon reached the ridge but saw nothing of 
our rams. Looking down a steep preci- 
pice into Benjamin Creek Basin we noteda 
few sheep on the hills beyond ,and one or 
two away down in the depth of the basin, 
but none near at hand, so we kept on 
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along the rim, reveling in the glorious 
sunshine and the wide panorama that 
spread out around us. Oh! the glory of 
the walk that day along the ridge of the 
world, up among the silent peaks of dawn, 
the wide spaces of the wilderness below 
and the bare rock- fastness ever luring us 
on through the luminous brightness of the 
mountain sunshine; breasting the keen 
winds of the upper air, crossing long 
slopes of hard snow, 
packed solidly in the 
hollows. Here in- 
deed was beauty im- 
bued with strength— 
the strength of the 
hills. The joy of the 
chase, born so long 
ago in the heart of 
primeval man rose up 
within me, and I knew 
that it was good to 
hunt in the white 
sheep range. 

Early in the after- 
noon we came to the 
edge of a steep de- 
scent toward the val- 
ley of the Killey and 
looking over beheld 
far below, like two 
little specks, Mackay 
and Andy. They had 
worked around to- 
ward Bear Glacier 
and were trying to 
get near a band of 
sheep which kept gaining on them. In 
a few moments we saw Mackay raise 
his gun and fire. The band broke up and 
ran in different directions, two rams com- 
ing straight up toward us. We hoped that 
they would cross within range but we were 
doomed to disappointment as we watched 
them turn and disappear around a pro- 
jecting crag. Later we crossed the trail of 
an ewe, evidently one of the band Mackay 
had fired into. She was leaping down hill 
with great bounds over very rough ground 
starting an avalanche of small stones roll- 
ing down after her. It was astonishing 
how fast and accurately she traveled. 

Coming homeward we saw two ewes 
feeding below us so we changed our direc- 
tion somewhat and steered a course that 
would bring us out near them, thinking 
perhaps there might be rams near by. As 
we came over a crest we were surprised 
to see two large rams moving off about 
four hundred yards away. It was useless 
to try and get any nearer to them as they 
had seen us so I fired a chance shot at the 
bigger one which only hurried them along. 
Just after firing we saw three more cross- 
ing a snow slope about half a mile away 
and I could see through my glasses that 
they had very large horns. “There’s your 
limit all in a»bunch,” said Ben. It was a 
splendid sight to see them sharply cut 
against the rock, moving along in a stately 
manner. I was thrilled with an inde- 
scribable feeling of admiration for their 
easy grace. ‘It was too late in the day to 
follow them so I watched them disappear 
among the rocks as we turned toward 
camp, sliding and scrambling down a very 
steep decline. 

The sun had set and the low lying clouds 
and snow crests turned a beautiful crim- 
som as the long northern twilight crept 
across the land. Beyond the canyon of the 
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Killey a bull moose was nosing his way 
through the alders and father up near the 
domain of the sheep a black bear was 
gathering his supper of berries. The little 
lake by our camp was fringed with mist— 
all the world was wrapped in the silence 
of approaching night. Soon we came to 
the trail we had made early in the day 
that led down a series of steep cliffs into 
the alders and an hour later we were in 
cainp. Mackay and Andy returned short- 
ly, having hunted all the way to Bear 
Glacier. They had seen many rams but 
had not succeeded in finding any large 
enough to try to stalk. We sat about the 
fire and ate prodigiously, well content to 
crawl into our sleeping bags early. 


S soon as the light of another day was 
A strong enough to recognize objects in 

we were up and eating breakfast. We 
got away early and soon had climbed to 
our reconnoitering ground high above the 
camp. The wind was blowing pretty hard 
and we had to brace ourselves to with- 
stand its pressure as we climped upward, 
ever upward, toward the mythical top. 
During one of our periods of rest Andy 
spied a band of sheep feeding in a grassy 
hollow below us to the right and upon ex- 
amining them carefully through our 
glasses we decided they were well worth 
stalking; one or two seemed to have fair 
sized horns and we needed meat in camp 
badly. It fell to the lo: of Ben and me 
to tackle the job, so we slipped easily 
down over the slope we had just worked 
so hard to climb and made a wide circle 
around a steep ledge, keeping well hidden 
from the sharp eyes of our quest and the 
wind in the right quarter. As we came 
out on the draw which led up to where 
the sheep were grazing we came unexpect- 
edly upon two small rams that had evi- 
dently wandered away from the main 
band. They saw us and scampered away 
toward the others. It looked as though 
we had been foiled in our stalk and we 
crouched down expecting to see the entire 
band move off, but after remaining sta- 
tionary for a few moments we advanced 
cautiously and discovered that the sheep 
were still there. 

By this time I had become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the stalk and 
studied every movement made by Ben, the 
master craftsman in the art. We crept 
slowly along, keeping a ridge of rock or 
mound of earth always between us and 
the silent band until at last we rested safe- 
ly in a little draw well up toward the un- 
suspecting quarry. As soon as I had got 
my wind I crawled a little way farther 
and rising slowly to my knees looked over 
the ridge. About a hundred yards away in 
plain view were six splendid rams and 
two or three ewes. As my head appeared 
above the rocks they looked up in sur- 
prise and started to walk away. I picked 
out the biggest one and fired. The bullet 
grazed the top of his shoulder .and he 
swung around and started running in the 
opposite direction while the others seemed 
undecided just what to do—I fired again 
at the fleeing ram and then the whole 
band stampeded. Both my shots were high 
and in desperation I swung the barrel way 
down and fired just as the ram disappeared 
over a hummock. Thinking I had missed 
again I began to shoot at another one 
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when Ben said that the big ram was down 
so we ran forward and found him lying 
on his side. He was dead when we 
reached him, the bullet having passed 
through his shoulder, piercing his heart 
and lungs. His horns measured thirteen 
inches around the base, thirty-four inches 
curve and had a spread of fifteen inches— 
not a very large ram but his head was 
exceptionally pretty and his horns made a 
full circle and were unbroken. 

We sat down and quietly filled our 
pipes, lit them and smoked in blissful con- 
templation of our good fortune, talking 
over all the incidents of the stalk includ- 
ing the two misses, which Ben very gener- 
ously explained. He said that the ivory 
sight on my rifle had probably not shown 
up very well against the white sheep and 
I had been holding the base of the sight 
in the niche thereby over-shooting my 
mark. It sounded very reasonable as all 
excuses do but as I had my ram I did not 
worry very much about it. 

We removed his cape and scull and 
cleaned and prepared the meat. The ram 
was fat and in fine condition; we had 
visions of hot mulligan for many days to 
come and I thought how glad Walt and 
Tom would be when they reached camp 
sometime tomorrow and found a good 
meat dinner awaiting them. Mackay and 
Andy had disappeared over the mountain 
top, hunting toward Benjamin Creek. We 
decided to go back to camp and rest dur- 
ing the remainder of the day so we packed 
the head and hind quarters down the 
rough trail and soon were happily resting 
by a cheerful fire and I was well contented. 


ACKAY and Andy returned at dusk, 
having put in a rather hard day of 
it on the mountain top fighting the 
wind and fog. They had seen a number 
of sheep but no rams large enough to 
warrant a stalk. We feasted on sheep 
liver and smoked awhile and then went to 
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bed, putting in a rather uncomfortable 
night as the wind increased to a gale and 
a hard driving rain beat in our little tent. 
We wished the rain might have held off 
until the boys had brought up the big tent. 
The storm was still-raging when we awoke 
so we decided it was impossible to hunt 
on the high mountains. We had plenty of 
mutton and breakfast proved an affair of 
some merit. Afterwards we went down to 
the river to see if we could find a place to 
swing a bridge across, but the water was 
so high and the current so swift we gave 
up in despair, after felling a couple of trees 
and watching them swing down stream. On 
our way back we found a good place to 
target our rifles and spent a little while 
trying out the sights. Arriving back in 
camp, Mackay chopped a good supply of 
fire wood while I busied myself writing 
up my diary—We rather enjoyed a day 
of rest. One of the chief pleasures’ of a 
hunt for big game in a country where it is 
abundant is the absence of the feverish 
anxiety and impatience that so often attend 
a hunt in game fields which have been near- 
ly shot out. If today is too stormy to 
hunt there will be another day—one knows 
the game will not vanish overnight. If one 
has a comfortable camp an occasional day 
of rest is never begrudged as wasted. 


BOUT noon Walt and Tom came up 

the trail with heavy loads. When I 

told them that we had meat in camp 
they sent up a shout and the tired pack 
train look gave way to one of carefree op- 
timism. When they at last admitted that 
they had had enough to eat we learned the 
story of their trip. Going out light they 
had made the journey to Skilak Lake in 
one day. The lake had risen six feet since 
we left, a glacier pot hole had broken and 
caused a flood. They had seen a black fox 
and passed close by a brown bear near the 
spot where we had lunched the first day 
out. Coming back with eighty-pound packs, 
climbing through the rain and wet bush 
had been rather uncomfortable, but they 
had made Benjamin Creek at six o’clock 
and spent the night in Old Bill’s trapping 
cabin, after they had cleaned out a family 
of porcupines that were living inside. Get- 
ting an early start they had made good 
time up the last few miles of trail, passing 
within gunshot of a small black bear just 
before reaching camp. 

We put up the big tent down in a hollow 
out of the wind and got the stove working. 
It was a big improvement and we enjoyed 
our spacious quarters to the utmost, revel- 
ing in its warmth and cheer. Throughout 
the day we had observed some twenty 
sheep wandering about on the mountains 
across the river and a couple of black bear 
feasting on the berries. We ate our fill of 
mutton again for supper and smoked in 
a circle about the fire, relaxing as men 
will who are away from the convention- 
alities of life and in an atmosphere they 
enjoy. ‘We wondered, concerning the war 
and discussed its probable outcome. Andy 
told of meeting an Indian who had just 
come out of the wilderness and knew noth- 
ing about the state the world was in. When 
he told him about the big fight and named 
the different nations engaged in it, the In- 
dian seemed much amazed and said: “Why 
don’t they get the marshal?” 

(70 BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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Bud was glad to see me, but he didn’t 
so far forget himself as to kiss me 


It was a surprise when that uncooked 
smelt went into my facial subway 
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When I shifted my position I gracefully 
stepped into a hole up to my chest! 


ADRIFT ON SABLE LAKE WITH “LIZZIE” 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES SMELT FISHING BY LANTERN LIGHT 
AND TROLLING FOR SALMON WITH A MOTOR BOAT THAT COULDN’T HELP HERSELF 


F I could always have my “ruthers” of 

course I’d ruther fish with a fly than 

troll. Yet I’ve pulled a boat many a 
weary mile with the butt of my rod be- 
tween my feet, the second joint resting in 
a crotched-stick and the line saggin’ out 
behind while my eagle-eye was glued to 
the tip, waitin’ for an old bull-salmon to 
come along and grab the bait. I’ve done 
that little thing many a time and I'll prob- 
ably do it again, but I’d ruther catch a 
pound trout on a fly than rassle a five- 
pound salmon into the net from the end 
of a trolling line. 

But when fly-fishing is a month away 
and I have the fishing fever so bad that 
I’m in a critical condition I’ll take my 
trolling medicine gladly and get a lot of 
relief and fun out of it, too. So when 
Bud wired me that the ice was out of 
Sable Lake I grabbed my fishin’-kit, mount- 
ed the iron-hoss and beat it. When the 
old, wobbly stage which met the train 
reached Sykes’ sawmill I left it and hiked 
thru the woods toward Bud’s camp on the 
shore of Sable. It was only a short jaunt 
and when I came in sight of the shack I 
could hear Bud singing merrily away in- 
side. Bud has a singing voice like a tom- 
cat calling to his mate. I’d rather listen to 
a man filing a saw than listen to Bud sing: 
At first you feel sorry for him and then 
you want to kill him and put him out of 
his misery. 

“Hello, you old pelican!” says I throw- 
ing open the camp door. “Thrice welcome, 
Newt, you old scout!” yells Bud dropping 
a frying-pan and making a jump for me. 
Bud threw both arms around my neck and 
gave me a good hug. “Don’t you kiss 
me!” says I very stern; “if you do I'll slap 
your face for you!” “Kiss you!” snorts 
Bud; “I’m terrible glad to see you, Newt, 
but the Lord knows I wouldn’t kiss you!” 

The very next thing I did was to run to 
the window and take a look at old Sable 
Lake which I hadn’t seen for a year and 
when I rubbered out I nearly fell into a 
faint—it was a flat expanse of black, soggy, 
honey-comb ice! “I thought,” says I turn- 
ing fiercely on Bud, “you said the ice had 
gone out?” “It ain’t my fault,” says Bud 
with a‘sheepish grin. “Whose fault is it 
then?” says I. “It’s the ice’s fault,” says 
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Bud; “when I wired you yesterday that 
the ice was out it looked sure as if it 
would be all out by today—that ice de- 
ceived me, Newt, that’s all.” 

“Bud,” says I out of all patience, “you’re 
too durn much of an optimist. Here I’ve 
dropped a lot of important work like a hot 
poker to beat it away up for a few days’ 
trolling simply because I believed your 
wire, Say, you’re not only an optimist, but 
you have other accomplishments—you're a 
liar!” “If I didn’t love you like I do,” 
says Bud, “I’d make you swaller that word 
liar. This ice’ll all be out in 24 hours— 
there’s nothin’ to it but mush and the first 
breeze will grind it all out of sight. Be- 
sides you should worry about losin’ time— 
your time ain’t worth any more’n an old 
settin’ hen’s anyhow.” 


sy make me sick,” says I; “it’s 


snap up cold and 
that ice stiffen up and hang 
on for a week.” “Aw,” says Bud, “you'll 
be allright after you get some supper 
under. your belt—and tonight we'll go 
smeltin’ up the brook. How about say half 
a dozen of them big, plump smelts for 
your breakfast tomorrow mornin’?” “Are 
they runnin’?” says’ I takin’ in my horns 
some—for I sure have a weakness for the 
delicious, fresh-water smelts which’ come 
out of Sable. “Runnin’!” says Bud; “the 
brook’s full of ’em. The Crawford boys 
got a two-bushel bag full of ’em last 
night. Oh, there’ll be a crowd after ’em 
tonight.” Then we sat down to supper. 
Bud passed me a plate filled with small, 
dark brown objects about the size of 
hens’ eggs. ”No thanks, not now,” says 
I; “I'll wait until the end of the meal 
—got any raisins to go with ’em?” “Rai- 
sins!” gasps Bud. “Sure,” says I, “ain’t 
them nuts on that plate?’ “Nuts nothin’ !” 
snags Bud; “them’s biscuits, you durn fool 
—and I baked ’em myself.” “No offence 
intended—my mistake,” says I humbly, tak- 
ing one and trying to bite into it, nearly 
breaking a tooth. “Nuts!—the idea!” 
sneers Bud. “Well,” I says, worrying away 
at mine, “I wasn’t so far wrong at that. If 
you have no raisins you ought to furnish a 
nut-cracker to be swollered with each one 
of ’em as a chaser.” Thereupon Bud told 


liable to 


me if I didn’t like the grub | could change 
my boarding place. 

About 9 p. m. we started smelt-bent {for 
the brook half a mile up-shore from camp. 
Our equipment consisted of a lantern, a 
pair of hip rubber boots, a long-handled, 
big-ringed deep net with small meshes and 
a shortsack to hold the smelts. As we 
poked along the road pulling away on our 
pipes Bud suddenly exclaimed, “Oh, gee, | 
nearly forgot—I’ve got a surprise for 
you!” “Wot, another one?” says I. 
“Whaddye mean another one?” says Bud. 
“The ice in the lake was one,” says I. 
“Aw, forget it,” growls Bud; “feel that 
breeze? The ice’ll all be out by tomorrow. 
“Well, wot’s the big surprise?” says I. 
“’ve got a motor boat!” says Bud. 
“Fine!” says I; “that’ll be great to cruise 
around in this summer. “This summer!” 
says Bud; “I got it to troll with” “Man 
dear,” says I, “how are you gonna troll from 
a motor boat scootin’ along eight or ten 
miles an hour? Why if you got a strike 
of a salmon you'd either be snapped into 
the lake or pull his fool head off his 
shoulders. “Naw, naw, you don’t under- 
stand,” says Bud; “why I can throttle that 
engine down down to less’n two miles an 
hour. All we’ve gotta do, Newt, is to 
just set there comfortable like a couple of 
millionaires with our trolls out and let that 
faithful little engine do the rest. No more 
buckin’ the white caps, or blisters on your 
hands at the oars. Some class, eh?” 
“Well,” says I, “if your motor boat will 
mote like that the proposition listens pretty 
good to me.” 


HEN we reached the brook we 

found a delegation of hilarious na- 

tives already on the ground around 
a big fire they had built. A jug or two of 
hard cider added to their hilarity. They 
were waiting for the smelts to come up the 
brook from the lake. The spawning run of 
this fish lasts only a few days—or rather 
nights, for the smelt does not venture into 
the brook by day. About 10 or Ir p. m. 
swarms of them begin to come up and 
during this period the farmers about Sable 
Lake net them by wholesale and salt them 
down for future reference. They are as 
big and delicious as the salt water smelt. 
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We used up considerable elbow-grease 
getting “Lizzie” into the water 


Bye and bye one-of the boys who had 
gone to the brook with a lantern yelled, 
“They're here, fellers!” This announce- 
ment was followed by a scramble. Bud 
pulled on his waders and plunged into the 
brook with the net while I stood on the 
bank with the lantern to bag the smelts he 
should dip and throw out to me. The 
brook was perhaps 30 feet wide and of 
various depths. Dipping smelts is more a 
matter of feeling then seeing—you make 
a sweeping scoop and trust to luck. At the 
first dip Bud got two big, fat fellows and 
threw them flopping on the grass at my 
feet. At the next scoop he got three, but 
his aim was not so good this time. I was 
standing on shore with my mouth open 
gazing into the gloom when a big, cold 
clammy smelt hit me a fierce wallop right 
between the face and eyes! “Did you get 
that one?” calls Bud. “Yes, I did,” I 
hisses, “and if you hit me in the map with 
another smelt I’ll wade in there and drown 
you!” I thought I heard Bud chuckle, but 
wasn’t sure. After a while Bud asked me 
if I wanted to try my hand at it and I said 
yes—that I’d rather dip for a spell than 
stand on the bank and dodge smelts. Then 
I donned the hip boots and- waded in. 


HE current was quite swift. I edged 

out into the stream knee-deep and 

got busy. Of course I wasn’t as ex- 
pert as Bud, but in about 25 or 30 dips I 
got perhaps half that number of smelts. 
I thought it would be a good idea to shift 
my position upstream a bit, so I started 
wading against the current. I was getting 
along fine until suddenly I stepped grace- 
fully off the edge of a ledge and went into 
ice cold water up to my breast-bone! This 
was a good deal of a surprise to me. Witha 
choking “U-u-g-g-h!” I floundered ashore 
dripping, to the great joy of Bud and all 
the other smelters who saw the exhibition. 
Right there I lost all interest in the game. 
My teeth chattered until I was afraid I’d 
break some of ’em off. Bud said we had 
all the smelts we needed anyhow, so we 
beat it for camp where I got out of my 
wet clothes and into bed. “Listen to that 
wind,” says I as I was about to doze off. 
“It sounds good to me,” says Bud; “the 
lake will be clean as a whistle tomorrow 
morning if that keeps up—and then for 
the salmon, Newt.” 

When we looked out the window at day- 
break next morning the wind had almost 
performed the miracle—the lake was nearly 
clear of ice and the breeze was dying out. 
We hustled thru. breakfast and then scam- 
pered for the boat house to get “Elizabeth” 
into the water. This proved to be a bigger 
proposition than either of us had counted 
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Bud cranked “Lizzie” until he oozed 
perspiration and profanity 


on. “Elizabeth” must have weighed nearly 
half a ton and she couldn’t help herself a 
bit. Besides we had to roll her nearly 100 
feet to float her in the lake. Bud and I 
pulled and pushed and hauled and dragged 
and perspired and grunted and cussed to 
the best. of our ability, but it was nearly 
11 o'clock before we got “Lizzie” into. the 
lake. Then we decided we'd have lunch 
and make a long afternoon trolling for, 
salmon. 

It was about noon when we stepped 
aboard with our rods. At the first turn of 
the wheel “Lizzie” began to purr and as 
we shot away from shore Bud slowed her 
down to trolling speed. “Newt,” says he 
proudly, “I’ve got the best little old gas 
engine there is on this lake. She never 
misses a kick—jest jogs along like this 
all day long, but, of course,” he goes on, 
“there ain’t much about a gas engine I 
don’t know—when anything goes wrong 
there’s a lot in knowin’ what to do. Why, 
Newt, I’ve had this engine all apart and 
know every screw and nut in her.” “Didn’t 
have a peck of wheels and things left 
over,” says I, “when you got her together 
again?” “The trouble with most guys,” 


‘says Bud, ignoring my remark, “is they’re 


not natural born mechanics like I am.” 
“Well,” says I very sarcastic, “that’s no 
reason why you should be so dawg-gawned 
modest about it.” 

Then Bud headed “Lizzie ” up lake and 
we put out our trolls. I had to admit 
that this was luxurious fishing—we had 
nothing to do but sit there and wait for a 
strike while the faithful little engine did 
all the work. As we slid along Bud con- 
tinued to brag about his craft until I got 
sick and tired listening to him. 


ABLE LAKE is eight miles long and 
S three wide at its greatest breadth, so 
you will understand that a stiff wind 
on this expanse of water kicks up a heavy 


sea. Now, however, there was not a whis- 
per of a breeze—the surface was as flat 
and glassy as a mirror—and every particle 
of ice had disappeared. 

I had just knocked out my pipe and was 
filling it again when, bing!—something 
struck my lure a hundred feet or more be- 
hind the boat! My pipe fell out of my 
mouth as I set the hooks. “Good boy!” 
yells Bud, shutting off the power and begin- 
ning to reel his line in out of the way. My 
reel screeched in high “C” as yard after 
yard of silk left the spool. . Then a fine 
salmon summersaulted into the sunlight 
behind us and struck the water with a 
mighty splash. “He’s a peach!—five pound- 
er anvhow!” yelps Bud. Then the battle 
was on in earnest. It was give and take 
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We sadly sat in midlake adrift, helpless 
and foodless with night approaching 


for Io minutes. Once the fish skated on 
the surface and made the spray fly. Then 
he turned and came straight for us—I had 
to reel like mad to keep him from getting 
a slack line. But near the boat he bored 
down deep and began to slat and jerk.’ 


that makes me I don’t think he would 

do it—at every yank it seems the hook 
must tear loose. Finally he stopped that 
stuff and simply sulked like a log. Foot by 
foot I pumped him up until I could see 
him in the crystal depths standing on his 
head and fanning his broad tail as he bored 
downward. The little bubbles which came 
from his gills told me he was a pretty 
tired fish. “Ready to net?” asks Bud. 
“He’s probably got another flurry up his 
sleeve,” says I, “but get the net ready and 
if you have a chance scoop him.” “Whuh- 
whuh-where is the net?” says Bud in a 
trembling voice. “The last I saw of it,” 
groans I, “it was hangin’- on a nail in 
camp.” “You're a fine sample of a fisher- 
man to go fishin’ without a landin’ net!” 
snarls Bud. “Am I expected to come up 
here fishin’ as your guest,” says I, “and 
then act as a special memory to a bone- 
head? Wot you need is a guardian.” 

Just then the salmon woke up and shot 
into the air within 10 feet of the boat. 
When he went under he took a short run, 
but it lacked pep and I soon retrieved him. 
It took me half an hour to wear him out 
so I could lead him where I wished. Then 
I towed him alongside and Bud leaning 
far over rammed a thumb in his gill and 
a finger in his mouth and hauled the strug- 
gling silver prize aboard. 

“It’s wicked to swear like that,” says I 
to Bud as he held down the fish and rapped 
it on the head to make it behave. “You’d 
swear, too,” growls Bud, “if you got a 
fish-hook in your finger!” How much’ll 
he weigh?” says I as he hefted the fish. 
“Four pounds plump,” says Bud. “Now 
then, old scout,” says I, “it’s your turn to 
get the next one and I hope it’ll be an old 
golwholloper.” “I think,” says Bud, “it 
would be a good idea to go back over that 
stretch of water.” 

He stooped over and gave the fly-wheel 
a turn—but nothing happened. He whirled 
it again, but the engine made no response. 
Bud said nothing, but as he bent over the 
wheel his face was red and his lips were 
moving as if he was sayitig naughty words 
to himself. After working away for five 
minutes he stood up with his hands on his 
hips breathing hard and gazing toward 
shore. “Wot seems to be the matter?” in- 
quires I in my most genteel voice. “Do 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 314) 


| F a salmon could only know how nervous 
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IN CASSIAR, THE NEW GAME COUNTRY 


THE CONCLUDING CHAPTER OF THIS STORY OF ALASKAN GAME FIELDS DESCRIBES 
THE INDIAN’S SKILLFUL METHOD OF HUNTING THE GREAT MOOSE OF THE CASSIAR 
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By HENRY BANNON 


Face of great glacier of the Stikine. This glacier has a frontage of five miles on the river 


O* the sixteenth we decided to move 


camp back to our old camp near the 

mountains where I had killed my 
Stone ram. The day was clearing and 
we hoped for good weather. Arthur went 
ahead and killed an unusually fine moose. 
The spread of its antlers was 61% inches. 
the palms 32 by 11 inches and there were 
20 points. The stomach of the moose was 
empty and its liver light in color, showing 
the near approach of the rutting season. 
During this season the bulls eat little, if at 
all. When Arthur and his guide came 
into camp we all rejoiced at their success. 
This moose is the largest killed in Cassiar 
in I917. 

But our hope that the storm was over 
was soon a lost one, for the wind that 
evening brought with it a fine, penetrating 
snow and rain that continued the next day. 

Though not cold the weather continued 
stormy in the mountains so we started on 
the return trip to Nahlin, my brother suc- 
cessfully hunting -across the peaks for 
rams and [| at the lower level for moose, 
while the pack train took the bottom. On 
these trips I saw very fresh grizzly signs 
in abundance, but signs only as the grizzly 
travels fast. One day about noon, while 
the guide had gone for water to make tea 
for our lunch, I took the glasses to look 
over the country for moose and saw a 
very fine bull standing at a point of tim- 
ber more than a mile away. He was not 
visible to the naked eye. Before the guide 
returned the moose walked slowly into the 
timber and I was sure that he intended 
to lie down as they usually do at this time 
of the day. As soon as the guide was in- 
formed of this incident he threw away 
the water and we started at once for the 
moose. We had gone but a short distance 


* HIS article concludes the story 
of hunting in the Cassiar game 
fields which began in the February 
issue. Mr. Bannon will be glad to 
answer any question in regard to this 
country and may be addressed in 
care of Forest and Stream. [Eprtors.] 





when we saw two bulls walking slowly up 
a draw within easy shot, but their antlers 
were poorly formed so we let them go. 
When about half way to the location of 
the big bull we met Arthur, Blair and the 
guide at lunch so we joined them and ex- 
tended an invitation to them to witness 
the moose hunt, which was accepted. All 
went to a ridge overlooking a point where 
I had seen the moose and we discovered 
one lying down, but as he seemed small I 
left the rest of the party there and with 
the guide went farther around the ridge 
to get a good look at him. When our 
view widened we discovered a large bull 
lying down about fifty yards from the small 
one and I am sure he is the same one that 
I saw go into the timber. Soon the smaller 
bull got up and we expected the larger 
one to do so but he did not. The head and 
shoulders of the big: bull were visible but 
the rest of his body was concealed by the 
brush. The shot struck and as the bull 
rose slowly we could tell that it was fatal, 
but I emptied the magazine to make sure 
of not losing a cripple. My guide was 
charged by a wounded moose the year be- 
fore and he was not in favor of taking 
any chances. 

In the meantime the gallery, a most crit- 
ical one, was greatly excited. They thought 


[ was shooting at the small bull and miss- 
ing every shot as that animal paid no at- 
tention to the shots. They were roundly 
condemning the poor shooting when we 
shouted to them that we had killed an- 
other and better moose. The height of 
this bull at the withers was six feet five 
inches, the spread of his antlers 52% 
inches, the palms 39 by 14 inches and there 
were 28 points. The antlers carried well 
formed fenders, were symmetrical in every 
way, and sufficiently massive to make a 
trophy of which I am proud. As the vel- 
vet had been shed early, the antlers were 
colored by the natural process of rubbing 
against the brush. I appreciate this. moose 
all the more because he was killed in 
fairer chase than if killed while in the 
frenzy of the rut. Although entitled under 
my license to two moose, I made no effort 
to get another. We saw several after- 
wards and upon five or six occasions they 
came quite close to our camp. 


EAVING the guides to skin out the 

head and dress the carcass, Arthur, 

Blair and I proceeded to the camp 
where we were to meet the pack train. We 
became involved in a muskeg on the way in 
and a terrible time we had with the horses 
miring in the almost bottomless bog and in 
making our way through willow brush 
higher than our heads and over roots and 
branches growing along the ground just 
high enough to impede each step. Finally 
Arthur climbed a tall tree and located a 
short cut to high ground and we were soon 
there and in camp. The Indians came in a 
few minutes after us, They can travel 
through these muskegs like a moose and 
go straight to camp, while the white hunter 
flounders around in circles. 
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Tue Moose oF TELEGRAPH CREEK. 

T has only been within recent years that 

moose ratiged in the Telegraph Creek 

region. The first one was killed in the 
early seventies and then one was only 
killed occasionally until 1896 at which time 
they became plentiful and have increased 
so rapidly that moose meat is regularly 
sold at Telegraph Creek for fifteen cents 
a pound. There are two causes for the 
entrance of the moose into this territory 
One is that the increase from, the moose 
to the north must find a new range or the 
feed in that range would become scarce. 
In doing so they have. moved into this ter- 
ritory. The other reason, and it is related 
to the first, is that several years ago an 
Indian set out a forest fire that consumed 
much timber. Willow brush took the place 
of the timber and this brush is the princi- 
pal winter food of the moose. They natu- 
rally came to the range’ where their food 
could be found. 

This bears out the general law which 
controls the propagation of animal species, 
including primitive man, namely, that they 
will only increase as there is a supply of 
food. Just as the burning «f a forest is 
followed by a growth of tender shoots, 
and this results in an increase of rabbits 
which live on the shoots and foxes 
which live on the rabbits, so the: growth 
of the willow brush brought the moose be- 
cause it was their winter food. 

There is considerable waste of the big 
game of this region by the Indian. Of 
course the trophy hunter wastes the meat 
of game, but as he only kills males this 
will not decrease production, especially as 
the number of hunters is very limited. But 
the Indian almost invariably kills the fe- 
males as their meat is better. 

About November first all able bodied 
Indians go to the mountains and spend 
the winter trapping fur bearing animals. 
It is easier for them to kill game than to 
carry all the meat of one animal into the 
winter camp, so they use but little meat 
from each kill. I am reliably informed 
that last year, between the middle of No- 
vember and Christmas, four Indians at 
their winter. quarters killed seventeen cari- 
bou and eleven moose. Manifestly they 


could’ not use anything like that amount 
of meat. 
way to remedy this waste. 


There -is, however, no practical 
But, notwith- 





The scalps were hung out before the camp was put in order 
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The gasoline boat loaded with trophies aground on a sandbar 


‘ standing this, the swamps, dense forests, 


mountains and difficulty of access to the 
game fields will protect Cassiar as a big 
game country for generations to come. 
The Indian method ‘of hunting moose 
well illustrates their thorough knowledge 
of the art of hunting big game. The Cas- 
siar moose are in a mountain country, the 
higher levels of which are barren of trees 
and undergrowth and the lower levels are 
dense with evergreens and many forms of 
low growing bush. The moose are usually 
to be found at the lower levels. The In- 
dian hunts high on the sides of the moun- 
tain, above or just below timber line, stop- 
ping every few hundred yards and search- 
ing below with the glasses for moose in 
the bush. The advantage of this plan is 
threefold. In the first place a stalk through 
the dense undergrowth would cause noise 
sufficient to apprise the acute ears of the 
moose of the presence of danger regardless 
of how careful the white hunter may be; 
in the second place the density of the bush 
constitutes a decided limitation upon the 
scope and extent of the hunter’s vision, and 
in the third place this thick undergrowth 
makes shooting exceedingly difficult. From 
a point above timber line one can look 
down through the tops of the trees and 
bush and readily catch sight of the game 





as the prominence of the, antlers renders 
the bull moose quite conspicuous. It is 
obvious that this method. presents long 
shots in nearly each instance, but this is 
more than overcome by the clear view of 
the game and the.absence of obstructions 
that would deflect the bullet. 

I confess that the Indian. method did not 
impress me until I had -tried it out. “I 
thought we were wasting time in hunt- 
ing moose along the sheep ranges and it 
was not until after I had killed my moose 
that I appreciated the superior skill of the 
Indian. Indeed, when I saw the moose 
that I killed I wanted to creep down into 
the timber in order to get closer, but the 
Indian said: “You no get close. You see 
him now. You go close, you no see him 
and he hear you. Then he go.” And I 
found this to be exactly right, for after I 
had killed the moose and we were on the 
way down to him we lost sight of him and 
did not see him again until within a few 
yards of where he lay. 


HoMEWARD. 


E continued on our way to Nahlin 

and down in the basin found it 

warm when the sun occasionally 
shone, but very chilly when cloudy, and 
the sky was usually overcast. We rode 
through the most beautiful groves of 
quaking aspen, gorgeous in the brightest 
yellow, orange and scarlet. The trail now 
showed many tracks of bear, wolves and 
moose, where two weeks ago there was no 
evidence of the presence of these animals 
in that région. 

We went leisurely down the homeward 
trail to Telegraph Creek with feelings of 
regret that our hunt was over and in the 
hope that we may go again. 

The successful big game hunt is enjoyed 
in three different aspects—anticipation, real- 
ization, and. retrospection—each with equal 
delight. During the long winter even- 
ings, as I look into the fire at my hearth- 
stone, the memory of -the days in Cassier 
are delightful for there the hunter will 
find game fields equalling those hunted by 
Palliser.on the Yellowstone, by Davy Jack- 
son in* Wyoming or by any of the other 
mighty hunters of those years gone by 
when the vast empire west of the Miss- 
issippi was without a fence or a farm. 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 305) 
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BRINGING SPORT WITHIN OUR HORIZON 


TO LOVERS OF WILD GAME WHO WANT_TO HAVE IT CLOSE AT HOME THE AUDUBON HOUSE 


AT AMSTON, CONNECTICUT, 


By HERBERT K. JOB. Illustrations by the Author 


VERYONE fond of 

wild game knows 

that, even when it 
has not been altogether 
destroyed, it has been 
pushed farther and far- 
ther away from us. It is 
increasingly harder and 
more expensive to get 
where it is. Our state of 
mind is like this: “If I 
were only off to Florida, 
Currituck, the Mississippi 
Delta, Alberta, Alaska, or 
some other game para- 
dise, I would see some 
real sport again!” A few 
of us, at rare intervals, 
may be able to attain 
such ideals, but for the 
great majority these are 
located at the end of the 
rainbow. But the thrill 
at the remembrance of 
the bunch of fowl, the 
line of geese, the whir- 
ring grouse, remains as 
vivid as ever. The crav- 
ing is there to stay, yes, in some ways to 
tantalize. 

This is the underlying reason why the 
game propagation movement is making 
such remarkable strides in America. Hun- 
dreds of game-farms and game-breeding 
or game-conserving enterprises are start- 
ing up. Just one of these, I notice re- 
cently, is advertising to sell this spring 
forty thousand pheasant eggs for setting, 
besides live quail, various kinds of wild 
ducks, and other stock. And who is buy- 
ing all this? Thousands of land-holders, 
in every State of the Union, who love 
wild game and want to have it close at 
home within their horizon. 

3y way of definite illustration as to how 
lovers of wild life may enjoy this hobby 
within easy reach, I will describe a project 
which I am conducting for The National 
Association of Audubon: Societies, through 
its “Department of Applied Ornithology” 
which was organized in 1914 for the pur- 


The Audubon house at Amston 


Canvasbacks and scaup ducks a-plenty 


pose of instructing and interesting the 
public in practical measures for the con- 
servation of wild birds and game, including 
propagation methods or “game-farming.” 

A prominent and busy manufacturer, 
Charles M. Ams, of New York City, hap- 
pened upon my published Manual, “The 
Propagation of Wild Birds.” He owns a 
great tract of land and ponds in eastern 
Connecticut, and thought it would be a 
good place to carry out the plans described 
of breeding wild ducks. Upon investiga- 
tion I found quite ideal conditions—a 
tract of three or four square miles of 
splendid game country, a gem of a lake 
over a mile long, and smaller ponds and 
streams. The outcome of it has been that 
Mr. Ams has generously given the free 
use of this property, representing an in- 
vestment of over quarter of a million dol- 
lars, to The National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies as an ornithological ex- 
periment and demonstration station to 
show what can be done in practical ways 
to increase wild birds and game. 

The first thing we did was to organize a 
model experiment in the propagation of 
wild ducks. There was just the needed 
site, a small pond made by a constant 
flowing from the large lake, surrounded 
by swamp and wild land. This we sur- 
rounded by a seven-foot wire fence, ver- 
min-proof, including about as much land 
as water, three to four acres in all. This 
is just the ideal size, large enough to 
make the ducks feel free and safe, yet not 
so large that the stock cannot be under 
control. Then I scoured about for breed- 
ing-stock among the dealers of the coun- 
try, and by the following spring had 
fifteen species in the pond, namely,—can- 
vasback, redhead, ring-necked duck, great- 
er and lesser scaup, wood duck, black 


ILLUSTRATES HOW THEY MAY ENJOY THEIR HOBBY 


duck, wild mallard, pintail, 
baldpate, gadwall, blue- 
winged and green-winged 
teals, mandarin duck, and 
coot or mud-hen. These 
were wild-trapped birds, 
and were pinioned. 
A most vital problem 
was how to winter them. 
Some owners leave the 
stock out all winter, keep- 
ing an open hole in the ice; 
others drive the ducks into 
a shed or house. There 
are grave disadvantages 
to these plans, especially 
with delicate species and 
the diving varieties. Hun- 
gry owls and hawks work 
havoc among those left 
outdoors. Starting with 
the basal idea of a floating 
house tried by John Hey- 
wood, I have worked out 
an ideal arrangement in 
the shape of an aquatic 
house built out in the 
pond a little way from 
shore. Ours is 24 x 16 feet, of simple 
construction, shingled, built on posts, and 
facing south. The front consists of four 
large frame windows sloping backward, 
and there is one upright window on the 
west side. Two-thirds of the interior is a 
swimming-pool, the rest a platform on 
which the ducks feed and dry their plum- 
age. This slopes down into the water and 
then is boarded solid to the bottom, so 
that ducks cannot get under it to hide. If 
the pond cannot be drained during building 
operations, boards from the frame at 


We raised a brood of California 
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water-level can be driven down into the 
mud, leaving small spaces between them 
to allow free flow of water and entrance 
of small fish. This size accommodates 
about two hundred ducks. The aim should 
be to have it small and low, to make it as 
warm as possible. Even without artificial 
heat ice seldom forms at all, even in the 
bitterest spells of winter, and even then 
not enough to do any harm. For two 
winters now we have brought the ducks 
through almost without loss, and I would 
not now be without such a device. The 
stock should be released on the pond as 
soon as the ice goes out in the spring, as 
some species are early breeders, beginning 
in April. Wild-trapped stock cannot be 
expected to breed the first season in captiv- 
ity, but they are apt to begin the second, 
if food and conditions are right, and to 


do still better the third year. 
O and I never tire of watching the 
varied .and interesting happenings, 
especially the flying in of wild flocks at 
dusk. The eggs are hunted out in the 
swamp, and the young are reared with 
hens or bantams in a field within the en- 
closure, being let out on the pond when 
well feathered. The coming season we shall 
try the plan of letting some of 
them rear their own second lay- 
ings, as the pond seems free 
from destructive vermin. There 
is no end of detail to this fas- 
cinating subject. I will gladly 
give information and published 
instructions to any who are in- 
terested in this subject or kin- 
dred matters. 
Another line of work here is 
the propagation of upland 
game-birds. Selecting t h e 
breeding and management of 
quail as a specially typical and 
important matter, we are work- 
ing with the common bob-white 
and the California or valley 
quail. Last season, our first, we 
were able to rear to maturity 
broods of both species, and have 
worked out a satisfactory tech- 
nique for rearing. This prob- 
lem seems pretty well solved, 


UR pond is a most fascinating sight, 


ss Pn 


The ducks at Amston have ideal winter quarters and they 


and it remains now to work out the de- 
tail of the management of the young after 
they have been reared. The ideal to aim 
at, since the young do not at first stand 
confinement well, is to be able to let them 
remain free and hold them in the vicinity 
by feeding, catching up enough for breed- 
ing operations next season when the se- 
vere weather comes on, or even enticing 
whole coveys under shelter during Janu- 
ary and February, but aiming to hold most 
of the stock to the locality in the wild 
state. This we are trying to work out 
in the vicinity of Amston. 

Another method which we have tried 
with the bob-white is as follows: Secur- 
ing southern stock, we wintered it in pens, 
and in March liberated some of the birds, 
keeping the rest for artificial propagation. 
While it is impossible to be sure just what 
happened, we know that whereas the sea- 
son before there were no wild quail about, 
this winter there are a number of coveys, 
one numbering about thirty birds, and we 
know that some at least were reared in the 
vicinity. This is certainly the way to lib- 
erate wild stock with any likelihood of 
their remaining to breed in the locality :— 
keep and feed them in small lots in en- 
closures amid some _ suitable natural 
haunts, and in spring let them come out 


Water-fowl pond and aquatic winter house 
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seem to enjoy life thoroughly 


gently, of their own accord, placing food 
in the vicinity. 

The California or valley quail is a splen- 
did bird, easy to raise, and the same is true 
of the scaled and Gambel’s quails, the one 
question being as to how much winter se- 
verity in the open they can stand. Last 
season we raised the California quail, on 
a small scale, from eggs shipped from C. 
H. Shaw, Arden Game Farm, Newark, 
California, using bantams on free range 
in a fenced field, maturing them success- 
fully. I cannot yet determine the result 
with those liberated during this exception- 
all? severe winter, but the few held in a 
pen, at present writing, have come through 
the long cold period with little loss. They 
are delightful birds to manage, and Mr. L. 
S. Crandall tells me that they are very 
popular in England, where considerable 
numbers are raised, enough so as to sell in 
the markets at moderate prices. 

While pheasantry, at least with the more 
common species, needs no experimentation, 
we shall rear a few for demonstration and 
instruction purposes. There is another line 
not so well known on which we are begin- 
ning experiments, the propagation of wild 
pigeon species. We are starting with the 
band-tailed pigeon of the west, a fine large 
and hardy species, and also the common 

mourning dove. Little has been 
done with the former, but the 
latter has been successfully bred 
by at least several people. They 
are bred regularly at the New 
York Zoological Park, and from 
one pen they are allowed to go 
and come at will, not attempt- 
ing to migrate, since they have 
food, shelter and companicnship. 
I intend to try this out, and see 
if a local resident colony cannot 
be maintained. We have wire 
enclosures at the edge of some 
woods, to give them surround- 
ings as natural and congenial as 
possible. _ 

Work with attracting the 
smaller song: and insectivorous 
birds is also carried on. Birds 
are fed in winter, and many 
nesting-boxes erected about the 
preserve are occupied, especia!ly 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 306) 
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PART SIX OF “LOST IN THE EVERGLADES,” A STORY OF THE BRAVE ENDEAVOR 
OF THE KING PARTY TO EXPLORE UNKNOWN PARTS OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA 


HE city of Miami, Florida, thrilled 

with a new sensation! Morning and 

afternoon papers, suddenly came out 
with the startling information that great 
concern was felt for the members of the 
King Surveying Party, long overdue. They 
were to have been absent approximately 
two weeks—three at the most. Supplies 
for that period had been taken. No food 
of consequence could be obtained in the 
Everglades. 
Game was 
known to be ONLY SILENCE 
scarce, because 
of the contin- 
ued and _ per- 
sistent drought. 
No great as- 
sistance could 
be expected 
from the In- 
dians. Those 
familiar with 
the region 
were frankly 
anxious. Some- 
thing MUST 
have happened 
—some _ acci- 
dent—some un- 
foreseen ca- 
lamity! 

It had been 
agreed, before 
Mr. King’s de- 
parture, that 
he would re- 
port back to 
Capt. Jaudon 
on February 
24th. His task 
would be com- 
pleted easily 
within that pe- 
riod. And now, 
as day fol- 
lowed day, and 
nothing was 
hyeard of the 
adventurers, 
Mrs. King and 
her daughter 
had every rea- 
son to specu- 
late on the pos- 
sibilities of 
some unfore- 
seen accident, 

At the expiration of two desperately ap- 
prehensive weeks, the news of the disaster 
was not only circulated from one end of 


Who Are Now {ong 
Overdue 


But Thoy Might Have 
Been Searchers 


Glades and No Tidin 
+ Concerning Them 


per bids an and Seminole in 
dians Seeking Trace of 
the Three Miamians 


Not A Word From th the King Party 


RADER WADE FLIGHT 
And Saw Two Separate Parties, 


stil Somewhere | In the Ever 


SYSTEMATIC seanoy 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


Florida to the other, but, because of the 
peculiar character of the Expedition and 
its intimate relation with Government canal 
development, the news was wired broad- 
cast. Chicago and New York papers car- 
ried stories of the search. . Societies in- 
terested in exploration took.up the prob- 
lem. Mr. King’s many New York friends 
kept the telegraph offices hot with inquiry. 
There was pathos in the situation. Mr. 
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in Everglades 
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his son and 
The wife and 


was 


King was accompanied by 
young Catlow—mere boys. 
daughter were utterly helpless. It 
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More ‘Searching Parties Stated 


Aviator Is Flying Over the ‘lides 


the monotony of waiting—waiting—and 
hoping against hope, that made the pain 
more terrible to endure. 

Theodore Junkin and Roy Osteen, expe- 
rienced in ’Glade work, set forth in quest 
of the wanderers. Junkin, half-brother to 
Catlow, with a companion, was gone for 
a four-day scouting expedition.. He re- 
turned with no news. But he did tell of 
the terror and baffling mystery of the ter- 
ritory. Osteen 
was exhausted. 
Junkin was 
weak from the 
hard trip. 

“At times,” 
said Junkin, 
“as we walked 
through the 
knife - like saw 
grass, spring- 
ing from rock 
to rock that 
protruded from 
the surface of 
the slimy water, 
we would. mis- 
take a patch of 
fungus for firm 
footing, and, 
jumping on it, 
plunge to our 
waists or arm- 
pits into the 
soft ooze of 
the swamps. 
Our faces, as 
you see, were 
cut and our 
hands lacerated 


THREE MEN by the saw 
LOST SEVEN BR ioe days of 


four days of it 
managed to 
slash shoes and 
clothi ng to 
pieces.” 

At that time, 
it was Junkin’s 
opinion that 
some_ serious 
accident had 
happened to one 
member of the 
party and the 
others were 
unwilling to 
leave him. 
There were the venomous snakes—diamond 
back rattlers, moccasins and coral snakes. 
A fall on the jagged limestone rock, in 


Of i LOST MEN 
IN THE “GLADES 


Out Today In Hope of Finding 
Jobn W. King and Son 
and Will Catlow 


Today In An Effort 06-Find 
Some Trace of Missing 
Men. 
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Going at a dangerously low altitude over the saw grass wastes 
in the vicinity of Tamiami Trail Canal 


which certain portions of ‘the ’Glades 
abound, could prove fatal. (This rock is 
similar, in many respects, to lava or slag.) 

It is interesting to note some of the 
newspaper reports, printed at the time:— 

“It is believed that the King Party is 
somewhere in the timbered country of one 
of the West Coast counties, Lee or Mon- 
roe. This belief is held by everyone who 
has taken an active part in searching for 
Mr. King and the boys, as a thorough 
search has already been made of the Ever- 
glades proper as far north as the Tamiami 
Trail survey, north of which it is thought 
they would not have attempted to go, as 
they were on their way to the southwest 
of the spot where the dredges are at work. 
Others contend that it is likely that the 
King party left their boat and proceeded 
to their destination in the timbered section 
of northwest Monroe county, on foot, and 
then were unable to find their boat when 
they were ready to return to Miami. This 
is believed to be plausible, as each island 
or hammock in that part of the state, is 
almost exactly like every other, and there 
is no landmark by which they could gov- 
ern their course. 

“John Osceola, an Indian runner, came 
in yesterday in his canoe and reported that 
V. C. Hallowes, Jack Tigertail, a Seminole 
chief, and Little Doctor, another Indian, 
had reached Cypress Tiger’s 
camp, fifteen miles southwest of 
the dredges, and were ready to 
proceed to Monroe County to 
resume the search.” 

Bob Watson and Argyle Hen- 
dry, to whom the ’Glades were 
a playground, were sent at once 
on still another’ expedition. It 
was their intention to scout to- 
ward the lower part of Lee and 
upper part of Monroe county. 
Hendry had been Mr. King’s 
’Glade scout! on a Gulf trip, a 
short while before and was. a 
thoroughly competent profes- 
sional guide. 

It is significant of the univer- 
sal anxiety. of the community 
that Miami Spiritualists pro- 
claimed their belief ‘in’ locating 
the lost ones through their own 
peculiar medium. Special seances 
and meetings were held: to this end, and at 
one time Captain Jaudon was willing to 
supply a boat and provisions for the true 
test of Spiritualistic power. 

L. D. Franklin, of Fort Lauderdale, and 


Phil Rader 
flights. over the ’Glades in search of the King party 


an hour of dire need. 
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Charles Pfeiffer, of the Biscayne Bay En- 
gineering Company, offered their services, 
working due west from Miami along the 
Tamiami Trail survey towards the Lee 
County Line. Here they were to turn 
south and attempt to join the other search- 
ing parties. 

Six distinct parties were formed in a re- 
markably short period, with Captain Jau- 
don assumitig active responsibility. Every- 
thing humanly possible was done to find 
the missing surveyors. The plan was for 
all six groups to work towards a com- 
mon point in northern Monroe county. 
The routes radiating from this common 
point, spread out over the Everglades like 
the ribs of‘a fan, and it was believed that 
if the two Kings and Catlow were still alive, 
one of these six searching parties would 
be sure to find them—or their dead bodies. 

This item is characteristic :— 

“It is.now thought, that the phenomenal- 
ly low water in the Everglades caused the 
boat uséd by the men to become stranded 
somewhere along the drainage canals. If 
they stuck to their boat their provisions 
must have'run dangerously low and if they 
abandoned their little craft, to escape on 
foot from the swamps, their fate may 
never be known.” 

In the meanwhile, Hobart Crabtree and 
James Truitt went to dangerous Loss- 





and the aeroplane in which he took 


man’s River in a motor boat, on the West 


coast. 


But it remained for the aeroplane to 
demonstrate its remarkable usefulness in 
Miami is, and has 


There was no possibility of making a safe landing on the 
treacherous surface in case of engine trouble 









been for several years, a germinating 
ground for aviation. The Government has 
schools there. The air throbs with air- 
plane motors. The Curtiss school, antici- 
pating the needs of the War, conducts a 
marvelous establishment. Against the beau- 
tiful sunset skies of Biscayne Bay, there 
are always dozens of humming machines. 
And the plight of the King Party inter- 
ested no less a world celebrity than Phil 
Rader, Chief Instructor of the. Curtiss 
plant. 

We find this memo in our diary :— 

“Soaring to the tremendous height of 
14,000 feet, two and two-thirds’ miles in 
the air, Rader, air scout, and Bert Tubbs, 
as passenger (Everglades surveyor), es- 
tablished the altitude record for Florida, 
this morning in a particularly dangerous 
and daring flight over the Everglades. 

“Phil Rader is known as the most ad- 
venturous air men in the United States, 
having distinguished himself on numerous 
occasions both in this country and on the 
firing line in France, as scout for the 
French armies. The trip was more than 
usually perilous, as the machine was taken 
out over the swamps in search of the King 
Party. . There is no possibility of making 
a safe landing should engine trouble be 
encountered. The aviators say that low 
clouds seem to always hang over the 
*Glades,- which makes flying ad- 
ditionally discomforting. Treach- 
erous winds are found and the 
air currents are always tricky. 

“Another reason for the great 
height of the trip, was the op- 
portunity it afforded for’ a 
broad-range view of the terri- 
tory, as Mr. Rader could cover 
thore of the area at this altitude. 
He was also actuated, in part, 
by consideration for his own 
and his observer’s safety, since 
they had experienced motor 
troubles while flying low. A 
machine will plane eight miles 
to each mile of altitude, and 
there is no such thing as a land- 
ing in the saw grass country.” 

And again, when a false hope 
was raised :— 

“What is believed to have been 
the lost party of surveyors sent 
into the Everglades was located this morn- 
ing about 25 miles west of the end of the 
Tamiami Trail Canal, or approximately 
forty miles west of Miami, proper, by 
Phil Rader, airman, and Bert Stubbs, sur- 
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veyor, in a scouting expe- 
dition which they under- 
took.in a Curtiss military 
machine. The party of 
men was so far away that 
to have flown near them 
would have taken the 
aeroplane so far from any 
possible safe landing as 
to have necessitated an 
unwarranted risk on the 
part of the searching crew. 
However, they could dis- 
cern through their glasses 
that the party was com- 
posed of three men, the 
number that left Miami. The scouts saw 
that these men lighted a fire which smoked 
for a time and then went out Another 
party was sighted Some eighteen miles 
southwest of the dredge at the end of the 
canal. This party, however, as they could 
see, had an Indian guide, as was estab- 
lished by the bright colors that one of the 
expedition wore. 

“Heavy clouds hung at the range of 
4,000 feet. They were scattered, and the 
aviators could peer through them. Rader 
carried a camera, field glasses and maps, 
and followed as closely as possible the 
route supposed to have been taken by Mr. 
King. 
flying to get back from the farthest end 
of the trip to the nearest civilized point 
where a safe landing could have been 
made, had there been engine trouble.” 

Mr. Rader’s daring was of no avail. It 
was finally determined that the King ex- 
pedition had NOT been found. 

And, each day, as the weeks of suspense 
followed, a fair-faced little girl, who re- 
minds one of Alice in Wonderland, called 
at Captain Jaudon’s office, only to be told 
that nothing had been heard of the 
“Daddy” and Big Brother she loved. so 
devotedly and for whose safe return she 
said a daily prayer. 


It required twenty-five minutes of © 


HE morning of the 7th of March 

found the little expedition still 

camped on the great Coastal Ham- 
mock, near the ragged entrance to Loss- 
man’s River. They were not aware of 
the searching parties. They did not 
know that aeroplanes were scouring the 
’Glades, miles eastward. They only 
knew, after that first serious conference, 
that things were not going well with 
them. The situation had assumed sin- 
ister aspects. 

The last of the corn meal was made 
into rather pathetic cakes and cooked 
over a fire that flickered weakly in the 
cold, wet drizzle, for the day was dis- 
agreeable. King Jr. shot a sand hill 
crane. It had taken muck wading to 
get it, and it was not a generous meat 
dish for three hungry persons. The 
grits—beloved of all—had long since 
given out. 

Mr. King had walked down to where 
the boat was drawn up on the ridge. 
When he returned, his son, with grave 


The water holes amid the saw grass were stagnant 


face, pointea out across the gray and 
misty expanse of shallow ’Glade that 
linked them with Camp Magnolia and the 
property—yet made them inseparable. 

“That’s WHY, Dad—isn’t it?” King 
Jr. asked. 

“What do you mean, Son?” his father 
demanded. 

“You are afraid of the rocks. Our 
boat was cut coming across the other 
day. There’s a bad plank—cracked— 
leaks a little as it is—if we happened to 
strike the limestone ANOTHER time— 
presto! It would be all up with us. 
We couldn’t get out on foot. It’s the 
boat way or—no way at all!” 

Mr. King was a born optimist. It had 
stood him in very good stead more than 
once. When a man tackles the Ever- 
glades, optimism must be part of the 
equipment. With these two youngsters 
along, that quality seemed doubly essen- 
tial. They were not to be frightened. 
Nothing must take place to break their 
nerve. On the other hand, frankness 
as to conditions was equally wise— 
equally necessary. They would know, 
sooner or later. 

“Yes,” he said to his boy, “the con- 
dition of the boat decided me. It was 
only by God’s grace that it did not re- 
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ceive a more serious cut yesterday. As far 
as I can determine, that area is literally 
ribbed and cross-hatched with limestone 
slag. Its projections are knife-sharp. 
Moreover, they take on the appearance of 
innocent muck, dried by the sun or washed 
over by dead grass and plant debris. We 
simply CAN’T run the risk. With a boat 
in perfect condition, I think I would still 
decide against re-tracing our steps.” 

“Then we will go out by the Gulf?” in- 

quired Catlow, in sudden surprise. 

“Shark River, if possible,” assented Mr. 

King. 
“But that will mean we have crossed the 
’Glades.” 

“Precisely—there is 

boys.” ; 

King Jr. had a habit of being embarrass- 

ingly matter-of-fact. 

“What of the eats, Dad?” he fired at 

them. 

“We must conserve—fish more—shoot 

more game.” 

“But our Commissary department looks 
as if the Indians had pic- 
niced in the boat. There’s 
little or nothing—” 

Mr. King motioned him 
to be silent. 

“Tt is no time to worry 
—to take stock of suffer- 
ing and hardship. Sup- 
pose we try smiling in the 
face of danger, Son. The 
fact remains that we do 
not dare trust the boat in 
that shallow, rocky area. 
It would be madness. And 
while there may be deeper 


no other course, 


Mr. King killed a giant moccasin 


water and less rock to the southward, I 
would not care to count on it. Therefore, 
it is Lossman’s River or Shark River. We 
have tried the entrance to Lossman’s. We 
KNOW we can’t get through. Nothing 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 307) 
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THE KINGFISH-A TRULY ROYAL FIGHTER 


BEAUTIFUL IN COLOR AND CONTOUR AND CAPABLE OF A BATTLE ROYAL, 





T has been well said that it is not all of 
fishing to catch fish, and it can be said 
with equal fitness that it is not all of 
catching fish to catch large fish. The sub- 
ject of this sketch amplifies the latter quo- 


tation to a marked degree. As your trout 
fisherman feels amply rewarded with his 
half pound beauty so does the man who 
goes forth in quest of the kingfish. 

There is no specimen or variety of salt 
water fish which is more eagerly sought, 
weight considered, than the kingfish. Beau- 
tiful in form and color, a free, bold biter on 
the hook, and’ swift as thought when 
hooked, he affords a delight to the wielder 
of the rod who is using proper tackle for 
the subject and when later presented on the 
table is a tid-bit over which the most pro- 
nounced epicure well may gloat. 

It does seem strange that a fish which 
has obtained such just popularity through- 
out so large a range of coast line should 
have such a confusion of names, and of a 
surety he is entitled to better usage. His 
qualities, viewed from any point, are of 
such an attractive character that it would 
seem a universal name would be easy to 
establish. 

A single state furnishes three distinct 
names for this popular fish and as a whole 
he is caught and bought under more titles 
than is consistent. In Connecticut he is 
known by the name of “tomcod” while he 
bears no resemblance to the fish which is 
properly so called; “kingfish” in New York 
and the northern sections of New Jersey; 
“barb” in the vicinity of Barnegat, and 
“sea mink,” “black mullet” and “whiting” 
as we gather the names from more southern 
waters. Though differently classified by 
icthyologists, the resemblance of the surf 
whiting of southern waters and the kingfish 
is most remarkable, and save in color it is 
impossible to distinguish the difference, at 
least by the average man. One fact is no- 
ticeable to the thoughtful, the whiting of 
the south averages less in weight than his 
northern compeer. 

The kingfish has a range extending along 
the Massachusetts coast down to the Caro- 
linas, and may be met with in all the tidal 
streams between the above points, where 
good channel ways are maintained. It goes 
much in schools and where one is met with 
others. may in confidence be looked for. 
Along the entire New Jersey coast it is a 
great favorite with the angler and in this 
class of fishing modern methods leave but 
little to be desired. The reels are superb 
and rods and lines have reached the degree 
of perfection. We are considering now the 
high grade goods, not the “bargain counter” 
variety where the sixty-nine cent reel and 





HE IS GREATLY ESTEEMED BY THE EPICURE AS WELL AS THE ANGLER 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


dollar-nineteen rod are palmed off by the 
clerk of incompetence as “just the thing.” 
Such merchandise may have its uses but 
it is not in this class of fishing. 

Many authorities assert that but little is 
known of its spawning habits, and that its 
habits in this respect are obscure. Very 
close observation of more than a quarter 
century has taught me that it reaches the 
New Jersey coast about May 2oth, the 
gravid fish then being heavy with spawn, 
and most certainly performs its reproduct- 
ive functions in the waters of our rivers 
and bays, as I have taken multitude of the 
fingerling fish in the Autumn months when 
hauling bait nets in such waters, which fry 
were surely the progeny of the current year. 

The kingfish is most cleanly in its habits 
and it is undoubtedly in unpolluted waters 
only that it makes its spawning habitat, as it 
is only in such streams which are not affect- 
ed by sewage or other deleterious substances 
where I have met with the young fish. 

A most curious feature of common 
knowledge is that at least eight out of ten 
fish taken on the hook in the early season 
are females, which is a peculiarity not met 
in any other variety of fish with which I 
am familiar. Whether the females are so 
greatly in excess in point of numbers, or 
whether their gravid condition gives them 
a stronger desire for food must be left to 
conjecture. 

‘ 


N the surf the kingfish is known as an 

inshore feeder, nosing along the points 

of beach and bars in quest of its food 
which consists of shrimps, the numberless 
varieties of snails and the smaller crusta- 
cea. Generally any of these may success- 
fully be used as bait, but undoubtedly the 
two best baits are shedder crabs and blood- 
~yorms, or white worms, as they are some- 
times called. 

The kingfish bites well either day or 
night and is taken during all conditions of 
the tide; but if the best conditions are 
sought, and your true surf fisherman is 
ordinarily not content with less than the 
best, then the advice is be on hand just as 
the day is breaking and when the tide is 
flood. Select a point where the bar is 
within easy casting distance, which can be 
easily told by the long line of white foam 
and the churned condition of the water. 
To get the most enjoyment from the sport 
tackle must be as light as is at all con- 
sistent; the rod just stiff enough to put 
the bait out. Under ordinary conditions of 
the sea one and one-half ounces of lead is 
sufficient, a nine thread line and a 1-0 
multiplying reel of high quality; this will 
be found to be the ideal equipment. A 





two, or at most, a three-ply leader not more 
than a foot in length should be used; a 
brass box swivel is essential, into which the 
line and leader should be secured using the 
same eye for both. The remaining eye is 
to be used for fastening the lead_ line, 
which should not be more than six inches 


in length. Thus arranged, the line and 
leader are in direct communication and 
the least touch on the hook can be instantly 
felt. And now as to the hook: on this 
subject hours of earnest debate among 
anglers and in the fishing clubs have been 
held. I have tried every make with which 
I am familiar, and various sizes, and un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the high grade 2-0 
Sproat as superior to all others. Being 
short from point to bend it is readily taken 
into the peculiarly formed mouth of the 
kingfish and holds well. 

Thus equipped, and the bait well out to 
the desired spot, the line must be held taut 
and the fisherman keenly alert, for the 
readiness with which a kingfish can steal 
a bait and make its getaway is really most 
astonishing, accustomed as they are to 
wrenching loose their food from its fast- 
enitgs. The strike is most peculiar and 
once felt is never forgotten, nor mistaken 
for others, being a nervous twitch, sharp 
and rapid. As he rarely hooks himself the 
fisherman must at the instant of touch 
strike firmly but not too hard, and if the 
quarry be hooked a battle such as but few 
fish of from one to two and one-half 
pounds are capable of is in order. As they 
have a peculiar leather-like mouth, a hook 
once set holds well and is rarely shaken 
a If the specimen be a large one the 

etermined resistance set up at the water’s 
edge is truly remarkable. Striking a 
course parallel with the beach and with 
head well down every atom of momentum 
they are capable of with fin and tail is 
exerted until the angler may well be con- 
vinced that much larger prey is engaged. 
If the quest be earnestly and intelligently 
pursued the pastime is of high order and 
the gastronomic reward great. As the tide 
increases the cast should be shortened for 
they move inshore with the increased depth 
of water until at high tide they feed di- 
rectly at what is termed the shingle, or 
sand of the beach, I have taken multitudes 
of them within ten feet of the sand just 
back of the breaking swell. 


S to river and bay fishing much the 

same order of things obtain as to 

time of day and tidal conditions but 

the tackle should be lighter. A good black 

bass rod is now in order, in fact a bass 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 298) 
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WHY’S AND HOW’S OF DRY FLY FISHING 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO PROCEED TO THE WATER'S EDGE. TO LEARN TO THROW A 
FLY, AS A GOOD SIZED LAWN IS THE MOST CONVENIENT PLACE ON WHICH TO PRACTICE 


OR dry fly fishing a tapered line is an 

absolute necessity; without a tapered 

line, casting becomes a labor and’ an 
unsatisfactory labor at that. 

The best kind of line is the line dressed 
by the use of pure boiled linseed oil; the 
dressing done under an air pump, to get all 
the air out of the line. It takes a long 
time to properly dress such a line, and they 
are rather costly when compared with the 
price paid for other lines that are “just as 
good,” etc. But such a line will last for 
years if properly taken care of. A line 
should be always thoroughly dried at the 
conclusion of every day’s fishing. 

At the end of the fishing season it should 
be taken off the reel, stretched out and a 
suitable dressing rubbed on; this should 
then be wiped off and the line polished 
with a soft cloth, and then coiled up in 
loose coils and hung up until the next 
season begins, when another dressing and 
polishing should be applied and then the 
line can be put back on the reel. The 
dressing to put on the line should be ob- 
tained from the people who made the line. 

Never leave the line on the reel for pro- 
longed periods, if you wish the line to last 
for any length of time. 

Also when buying a new rod buy a new 
line at the same time and let the maker of 
the rod (provided he understands his busi- 
ness) choose the proper weight of line to 
fit the rod. A line that is too heavy for a 
rod will wear the rod out quickly, and : 
line that is too light will make casting more 
dificult than would be the case with a 
properly proportioned rod and line. 

A well dressed oil silk line will not crack 
off the enamel if it gets a kink, for the 
simple reason that there is no enamel on 
the line to crack off. The dressing prac- 
tically penetrates to the center of the line 
and the outside finish is merely the surface 
of the dried oil smoothed and polished, 

The leaders used ‘in dry fly fishing should 
be the best that money will buy. They 
should never be less than 2% yards Iong; 
tapering to a fine point, from fairly stout 
gut at the end to be attached to the line. 

The fine point should never be 
thicker than the finest undrawn gut. 

The diameters of the various thick- 
nesses of gut are approximately as 
follows: 
Finest undrawn 
X drawn 


0.009 of an inch 
2 of an inch 

XX drawn 5 ef an inch 
XXX drawn of an inch 
Personally I prefer to use XX and XXX 
drawn gut points on my leaders and my 
experience leads me to believe that they 
are amply strong enough for most trout 
that one is liable to catch on a fly. I have 
landed ‘a number of trout on these thick- 
nesses of gut ranging from 4 to 5% lbs. 
The advantage of using the finest points 
that one has confidence in, is that one gets 
many more rises from trout on waters 
that are heavily fished than would be the 
case if coarser points were used. It is 
true that occasionally a large trout is lost 


By R. L. M. (CALIFORNIA) 





L. M. (California), the author 

e of this article, is one of the 
best known authorities on dry fly 
fishing in the United States: He has 
been a devotee of the art for over 
thirty years and has either person- 
ally met or been in correspondence 
with most of the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the British school of dry fly 
men, although the greater part of his 
fishing has been done in this coun- 
try. He is therefore well able to 
instruct both the novice and those of 
some experience in the art of cast- 
ing the dry fly. The April Forest 
and Stream contained the first paper 
of the series, which will be continued 
through several issues. [Epitors] 


by the breakage of the leader but if proper 
care is used very few big trout will break 
these fine points and escape, compared with 
the number that will be successfully landed. 


HE weakest point of the entire outfit 
. of rod, reel, line, leader and fly, is the 
. point where the fly is tied on to the 
leader. If the leader is thoroughly well 
soaked in warm water before it is used, and 
whenever the knot shows the slightest sign 
of weakness, if the fly is cut off and tied on 
again to the leader, the chances of being 
broken by a big fish are greatly reduced. 
Leaders should be kept in pockets formed 
of unbleached chamois skin; but it is not 
advisable to have more leaders on hand 
than are necessary for a season’s fishing, 
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because they do not last forever. If any 
leaders are left over at the end of the sea- 
son they should be the first ones used up 
in the following season. 

Fortunately for dry fly fishermen the cost 
of first class leaders is only a fraction of 
the cost of leaders used for salmon fishing. 
For instance, the retail price in London for 
finest undrawn gut leaders, 3 yds. long, is 
only $3.67 per doz.; for drawn gut leaders, 
$2.69 per doz., but first grade, 3 yd. salmon 
leaders, will cost as much as $4.50 each. I 
buy my leaders in London and after paying 
duty and postage on them, they do not cost 
me much more than 31 cts. each, which is 
a very small price to pay for a 3 yd. tap- 
ered leader of absolutely first quality. 

Today practically all floating flies are tied 


.on eyed hooks. Personally I always use 


Pennell eyed Limerick hooks, but if a pref- 
erence for other kinds exists the fisher- 
man can rest assured that turned up or 
turned down eyes are immaterial; one is 
as good as the other. A large number of 
eyed flies can be stowed away in a very 
small space compared with the space occu- 
pied by an equal number of flies tied on 
gut snells. 

Furthermore, a fly tied on a gut snell 
has a limited useful life. When fishing, if 
the gut at the head of the fly shows weak- 
ress, there is no possible way of repairing 
this, with eyed flies they can be retied on 
the leader, as already explained. Eyed flies 
that have not been used will last indefinite- 
ly but if tied on gut snells a very few years 
will make these flies useless for future 
fishing. In my collection of flies I have 
a number that I have had for fully 18 
years. They are as good today as on 
the day they were purchased, but if they 
had been tied on gut snells, they would 
have long ago gone on the scrap heap. 

The best box in which to carry one’s flies, 
etc., when fishing is a box that is the joint 
design of myself and Mr. John James 
Hardy. This box has 12 compartments for 
flies, with transparent tops. Only one com- 
partment need be opened at a time. There 
is a soft felt pad into which to stick flies; 
a round cork ditto; a receptacle for the 
combined tweezers and gut cutter; a flanged 
recess of extra leaders; and on the outside 
of the box there is a recess which holds a 
rubber envelope in which there is a felt 
pad which when moistened acts as a dam- 
per for soaking leaders. The outside di- 
mensions of this box are 6 x 33% x 1% 
inches; weight 10 ounces. The advantage 
of this box is that it reduces the number of 
separate articles required to properly 
equip the fisherman, as we have flies, spare 
leaders, and leaders soaking ready for use, 
all in one piece. 

A landing net will be needed when dry 
fly fishing and a “one hand” net is a ne- 
cessity. By a “one hand” net I mean a 
net that can be carried somewhere about 
the person of the angler, but can be reached 
and opened ready for use with one hand 
only. The net I use is V-shaped, the arms 
are 194 inches long and the handle 30 
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inches long. When not in use it hangs 
closed up from a ring on my left hip. 
When I wish to use it I reach round with 
my‘ left hand, unhook it and by a circular 
motion open the net ready for use. 

The average size of the trout we hope to 
catch when dry fly fishing can be assumed 
to be longer than the average size of trout 
caught otherwise, and consequently we 
need a good roomy basket or creel. The 
basket I use is 19 inches long by 6 inches 
wide by 7 inches high. Such a basket will 
hold trout of 2% to 3 lbs. weight. 

Having given a description of the prin- 
cipal articles required for dry fly fishing, 
I will now proceed to try to explain the 
manner in which they are used. 


Up to the present I have been describing . 


inanimate objects, but now I have to de- 
scribe actions, which is a very different 
thing. 

For instance, it is almost impossible to 
teach a man how to cast a fly by a written 
treatise; a few actual lessons will teach 
much quicker and better than all the books 
ever written on the subject; but the written 
word can supply hints and precepts which 
will be useful, even to those who are al- 
ready proficient in fly casting. 

Before giving hints on fishing I will en- 
deavor to describe how to throw or cast a 
fly. It is not necessary to proceed to the 
water’s side in order to learn how to throw 
a fly; a good sized lawn is the most con- 
venient sort of place to learn or practice on. 

Put the rod together by putting the tip 
into the middle joint first and then these 
joints into the butt. To take down a rod 
reverse this arrangement, 7.e., begin at the 
butt and middle joints. As soon as the 
rod is put together screw the spear into the 
socket in the butt. Now put the reel on 
with the handle of the reel projecting to 
the left hand side when the rod is held 
horizontally with the reel on the under side 
of the rod. The handle should project. to 
the left hand side for a right handed man 

and to the opposite for a 
left handed man. If you 
cannot wind up the line easily 
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when using the left hand to do so, that is 
the first thing that you must learn to do. 
The right hand is used to hold the rod and 
the left hand must learn to wind up the 
line. No one fact will be more productive 
of lost fish than the inability to wind up 
with the left hand. Changing the rod from 
the right hand to the left hand every time 
it is necessary to wind up some line shows 
at once that the fisherman has never prop- 
erly mastered the elements of his art. 
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on. Now take the rod in the right 
hand‘and grasp it as shown in Fig. 6 
at the bottom of this page. 

To cast a fly successfully the 
rod must be held firmly, the ball 
of the thumb transmits most of 
the force and the fingers act more 
or less as a fixed fulcrum, in the act 
of casting. Now stand well out in the 
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The rod being together with the rod 
properly mounted, now proceed to thread 
the line ‘through the guides, putting off 
about 12 or 14 feet of line to hang from 
the end of the rod. 

To attach the end of the reel line to the 
loop «at the upper end of the leader, the 
knot “A,” Fig. 5, is commonly used; but 
this knot has the disadvantage that it grad- 
ually shorteris the tapered end of the line 
until in the course of time all the taper is 
worn off that end of the line. 

Some people. have a loop of stout gut 
permanently whipped onto the end of the 
reel line. I prefer another method which 
is to make a loop at the reel line itself and 
to wrap or whip fine silk around that part 
of the line forming the loop. This is a 
rather troublesome thing to do, but when 
it is done, if done well, the job will last a 
long time before new whipping is needed. 

In learning to cast a fly do not use a 
leader over 6 feet in length and use a fly 
about No. 10 or No. 12 size with the barb 
and point of the hook broken off. 

There are four different knots that can 
be used for attaching the fly to the fine 
end of the leader, viz., “b,” “c,” “d” and 
“e,” Fig. 5. The knot “b” is known as “Mr. 
Hall’s knot” from the name of the man 
who first applied it to the eyed flies; “c” is 
the “Turle” knot, after Major Turle; “d” is 
known as the “jamb knot” and “e” as the 
“half hitch jamb knot.” “B” and “c” are 
used when large flies are being used, while 
“d” and “e” are used for small flies; “d” 
lends itself more readily to upturned eyed 
hooks, and “e” can be used advantageously 
with down turned eyes. 

The leader should be soaked and made 
soft, so as to enable the fly to be tied 


middle of the lawn and hold the rod at 
about-an angle of 20 deg. ; position “a,” Fig. 
7; hold the fly in the left hand (there will 
be possibly 20 feet of line from the tip of 
the rod to the fly). Raise the rod up to 
position “b,”s and convert this raising mo- 
tion into a backward motion, but without 
any cessation of movement. When the rod 
is at “b” the fly, which has been held in the 
left hand, should be released. 

The backward motion of the rod should 
be continued, but at a gradually faster ~ate 
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until the position “c” is reached; at this 
point the motion of the rod should be 
checked or stopped quickly. A slight pause 
should be made. This pause enables the 
line to straighten itself out behind the 
pupil. Now bring the rod back to the first 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 307) 
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CONSTRUCTING THE BEST TROUT FLIES 


FEATHERS, SILK AND TINSEL—IN FACT EVERYTHING REQUIRED TO TIE THE 
PERFECT FLY IS HERE DESCRIBED IN ACCURATE DETAIL BY A MASTER OF THE ART 


IS paper includes 

a list of some 

seventy-five of 
the most successful ar- 
tificial trout-flies, and a 
description of their ac- 
cepted patterns. It isa 
good plan to obtain at 
the beginning high- 
grade samples. to serve 
as models for the re- 
production of the exact | //, 
colorations; later, you 
will be getting your 
color indication from 
the real, insects. It 
will be seen, after look- 
ing over this list, that fs 
Dr. Gove is about right 
in saying that these 
eighteen shades are | 
most characteristic of | 
trout insect food, and | 
that you will note that | 
most of them are not 
decided colors: dark 
red, ginger dun, claret, | 
yellow, gray, orange, 
black, olive, purple, red 
brown, amber red, 
green brown, lead 
color, yellow dun, mul- 
berry, white,’ yellow 
green, and blue. You 
may also note that the 
above shades may be 
well represented in 
comparatively but few 
sterling fly patterns, as | 
in Black Gnat, Beaver- 
kill, Cahill, Coachman, | 
Cowdung, the duns in- 
cluding Whirling Dun 
‘and Hare’s Ear, Queen 
and King of the Water, 
the drakes including 
March Brown, Bluebot- | 
tle, Montreal, Red [: 
Spinner, 

PATTERNS OF THE Best Trout FLIEs. 

(Note: “Brown” hackle means a dark 
chestnut; “red” hackle means a foxy red 
and not scarlet.) 

Assey: Wings, gray mottled (wid- 
geon); Body, red ribbed with gold tinsel; 
Legs, brown hackle; Tail, orange and black 
. barred (golden pheaSant hackle or breast.) 

Atver: Wings, dark brown mottled 
(turkey); Body (corpulent, or moth), 
green (peacock) herl; Legs, black hackle. 

Brack Ant: Wings, slate or black; 
Body, black silk with ball of black herl at 
head; Legs, black hackle. 

Rep Ant (two patterns): Wings, gray; 
Body, front half red silk, posterior half 
brown herl; Legs, red hackle. Or with 
Body, red with green (peacock) herl tip; 
Legs, brown hackle. 

Bee (various patterns): Wings, brown 
tipped with black (end of brown turkey 
tail-feather), or black; Body, alternate 


ations. 


eR RTE TT Tg tant 


By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN, M.D. 


The accompanying illustration is a small reproduc- 
tion of the April Forest anp STREAM cover, which 
displayed these flies full size and in their exact color- 
The flies are here numbered for reference 
and thesname of each fly will be found under the 
same number in the table on the opposite page, 
placed in relative position for easy comparison 


_rings of black (ostrich) herl and yellow; 


Legs, brown hackle or yellow. Or Wings, 
same; Body, brown herl ribbed with gold 
tinsel; Legs, black hackle. Or Wings, 
gray mottled; Body, yellow and black che- 
nille in alternate rings; Legs, red hackle. 
Or Wings, blue heron; Body, same as 
above; Legs, brown hackle. Or Wings, 
dark brown; Body, yellow ribbed with 
green (peacock) herl; Legs, brown hackle. 

BEAVERKILL (two patterns): Wings, lead 
(blue heron); Body, white silk; Legs, 
brown hackle wound entire length of body; 
Tail, gray mottled (mallard). With Wings, 
same; Body, green gray tipped with yellow 
call to represent eggs; Legs, brown hackle; 
Tail, gray mottled (mallard); this pattern 
called Female, or Lady, Beaverkill. 

Brack Gnat (Hackte, Spier): Wings, 
lead, black or brown; Body, black ostrich; 
Legs, none except when tied on larger than 
number 10 hooks, when the pattern is 


wey: > called Black Hackle, 


and is sometimes 

dressed palmer ; dressed 

with very long black 

hackle, it is called Black 
» Spider (wingless). (A 

very taking tiny pattern 

of the Black Gnat is 

tied with pike-scale 

wings laid flat on the 
| hook.) 

BLUEBOTTLE (diversi- 
fied): Wings, black or 
gray: Body, dark blue 
chenille ribbed with 
black silk or gold tin- 
sel, or of steel blue silk 
with white tip; Legs, 
black or dark gray 
hackle. 

Brown Drake (see 
March Brown) : Wings, 
golden yellow brown: 
Body and Legs, same; 
Tail, dark brown. 

Gray Drake (three 
Patterns) : Wings, gray 
mottled (mallard) ; 
ae ribbed 
with black; Legs, gra 
hackle; Tail, gray oe 
tled or black hackle or 
none. Or Wings, 
brown; Body, dark 
gray; Legs, gray mot- 
tled hackle; Tail, 
brown. Or Wings, 
purple mottled; Body, 
white ribbed with silver 
tinsel and tipped with 
green (peacock) herl; 
Legs, purple mottled 
hackle; Tail, gray. 

GREEN DRAKE 
versified—see May- 
fly): Wings, yellow 
green mottled; Body, 
white'ribbed with black 
or blue silk; Legs, yel- 

low green or brown hackle; Tail, gray mot- 
tled. Or Wings, brown mottled; Body, 
white ribbed with blue; Legs, brown hackle; 
Tail, gray mottled. Or with Body, white 
and brown mottled with posterior half 
ribbed with black, green or yellow; and 
Tail, dark brown. 

Brown Hen (Governor): Wings, dark 
brown mottled (turkey) ; Body, green (pea- 
cock) herl tipped with short red silk tag; 
Legs, brown hackle; without the wings, this 
pattern called Red Tag. 

Brown Hackite (or Patmer)—(seven 
patterns) : Body, brown (ostrich) or green 
(peacock) herl; Legs, brown hackle; with 
the hackle wound whole length of body, 
this pattern called Brown Palmer. With 
the Body (corpulent), green herl ribbed 
with gold tinsel; Legs, brown hackle tied 
very bushy; the pattern is called Marlow 
Buzz, or Cochy Bonddu (Coch-y-bon-dhu). 
With the Body, red silk or red ribbed with 


(di- 
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gold tinsel; Legs, brown hackle wound 
whole length of body; this called Brown 
and Red, Soldier, or Red Palmer. (Most 
hackle- and palmer-flies have the body cor- 
pulent.) : 

GrincER PALMER (diversified) : Body, yel- 
low silk sometimes ribbed with silver tinsel 
or of ginger brown; Legs, pale ginger 
hackle wound whole of body. 

Gray Hackte (or Parmer, AsHIES)— 
(twelve patterns): Body, brown, black, 
or green herl, or gray (Gray-bodied 
Ashy), red (Red-bodied Ashy), or yel- 
low; Legs, always gray hackle; with 
hackle wound whole length of body, called 
Gray Palmer. With green silk body, the 
palmer dressed fly. is called Gray and 
Green Palmer. 

Cappis (diversified—sometimes described 
as Stone-fly): Wings, gray; Body, green; 
Legs, yellow wound palmer. Or Wings, 
same; Body, elongated brown ribbed with 
black silk; Legs, brown hackle with 
black root. Or Wings, light heron; 
Body, olive mohair picked out at shoul- 
der for Legs; Tail, brown mallard. 

CAHILL: Wings, 
gray mottled 
(woodduck 
breast); Body, 
mouse-colored mo- 
hair ; Legs, brown SINGLE HOOK 
hackle; Tail, gray j = as a _ a 
mottled (wood- |’ ‘37° “Size 18 
duck). 

Co ACHMAN: 
Wings, white 
(swan, duck- or 
goose-wing); 
Body (rather cor- 
pulent), bro nze 
green (peacock) 
herl; Legs, brown 
hackle. 

Leap - WINGED 
(DARK) COACH- 
MAN: Wings, lead 
color (heron); 
| Body and Legs, as 
above. 

RoyaL CoacH- 
MAN: Same as 
Coachman except 
that the green herl 
Body has a red silk 
band in the middle. 

Cowpunc  (di- 
versified) : Wings, 
yellow brown 
(clay) or mouse 
gray (duck- or 
crane - wing); 
Body, yellow 
brown or yellow 
green; Legs, 
brown hackle. 

AucustT DuN 
(three patterns): Wings, brown ‘(hen- 
wing) ; Body, brown silk made fuzzy with 
English grouse-feather winding, and ‘ribbed 
with yellow silk; Legs, red hackle; Tail, 
rabbit whiskers. Or Wings, clay; Body, 
brown ribbed with yellow silk; Legs, brown 
hackle; Tail, gray hackle. Or Wings, 
brown and black mottled; Body, brown 
ribbed with gold tinsel; Legs and Tail, 
brown hackle. 

Autumn Dun: Wings, gray streaked 
with black; Body, black ribbed with yellow 
silk; Legs, gray hackle; Tail, black hackle. 


UPPER LEFT CORNER 
Salmon Fly 
Dusty Miller 
Single Hook Size 6 


No. 8 
Parmachene 
Size 2 


Belle 


DRY (OR FLOATING) 


No. 14 No. 15 


Yellow Sally 





Size 10, 
No. 27 
Red 
Tag 


No. 28 
Red 


Quill Quill 


No. 38 
Little 
Marryat 


No. 37 
Grizzly 
King 


No. 53 
Montreal 


No. 52 
Whirling Blue 


Dun 


No. 64 
Hare’s Ear 
Quill 


No. 75 
Streamer Yellow Sally 
Size 6 


No. 63 
Brown 
Sedge 


DRY FLY 
Size 8, LONG SHANK (New No. 7 Long May) 


Mills Ripple 


Size 10, REGULAR (New No. 5) 


No. 39 
Dark 
Coachman 


Dark Silver Body 


Size 12, REGULAR (New No. 8) 
No. 65 

Ginger 
March Brown Belle 
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Bruce Dun (diversified): Wings, blue 
gray or ash gray; Body; blue gray; Legs, 
gray hackle; Tail, gray or black hackle. Or 
Wings, light (grayish) blue; Body, white 
ribbed with light (grayish) blue; Legs, 
light (grayish) blue hackle. 

Iron Biue Dun (diversified): Wings, 
gray blue or black (starling sometimes 
used) ; Body, pale gray blue (mohair, ribbed 
with yellow silk; Legs and Tail, brown or 
gray blue hackle. With Wings, pale lead; 
Body, mauve-colored mohair; Legs, gray 
hackle; Tail, gray; this: called Pale Blue, 
or Evening Dun. 

DottrerEL Dun: Wings, gray (the Dot- 
terel is an European plover); Body, light 
gray ribbed with yellow silk; Legs, gray 
hackle; Tail, gray mottled. 

GotpEN DuN: Wings, gray; Body, yellow 
or olive ribbed with gold tinsel; Legs, ash 
hackle. 

Great Dun (diversified): Wings, dark 
gray (transparent) or black; Body, purple 
brown (maroon) ; Legs, gray black or black 
hackle; Tail, dark brown barred with gray. 

Hare’s Ear (Dun) — (diversified) : 


The flies named below correspond to those UPPER RIGHT CORNER 


numbered in cut on opposite page. Work- 
ing descriptions of materials used are 
given in the accompanying article. 
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olive ribbed with yellow silk; Legs, yellow 
green hackle. 

OtiveE Gnat (diversified): Wings, dark 
gray; Body, olive green; Legs, brown or 
ginger or black hackle; Tail, same as legs 
or none. 

Prime GNAT 
Wings, dark gray; 
brown hackle. 

OranceE Dun (two patterns): Wings, 
light brown; Body, orange; Legs, brown 
palmer hackle. Or with Wings, blue gray; 
and Legs of red hackle. 

Wuirtinc Dun (diversified): Wings, 
light brown; Body, blue gray ribbed with 
yellow silk or ginger and yellow mixed; 
Legs and Tail, ginger hackle. With Wings, 
drab; Body, gren gray; Legs and Tail, red 
hackle; this pattern called Dark IVhirling 
Dun. With Wings and Body, ligth gray; 
Legs, red hackle; Tail, brown hackle; this 
called Light Wh rling Dun, 

YeLtow Dun (diversified) : Wirigs, blue 
gray; Body, yellow or yellow and blue 
mixed, and ribbed with yellow silk; Legs, 
yellow hackle; Tail, black and white barred 
or none. 

YELLowW May 
Dun: Wings, pale 
yellow green mot- 
tled; Body, gray 


(Marston’s Fancy): 
Body, brown fur; Legs, 


Salmon Fly 
Brown Fairy 
Double Hook Size 8 





SALMON FLIES 
No. 4 No. 5 
Green Highlander Black Dose 
Size 4 Size 2 


No. 3 
Durham Range: 
Size 2 


ribbed with yellow 

silk; Legs, yellow 

hackle. 
YELLOW 


DOUBLE HOOK 
No. 6 No. 7 
Silver Doctor Mitchel 
Size 4 Size 6 
May 





EXTRA QUALITY BASS ON O’SHAU GHNESSY_ ee 
No. 9 

Silver Doctor 
Size 2 


No. 11 
Ferguson 
Size 4 


No. 10 
Howell 
Size 4 
FLIES ON ENGLISH EXTRA 


anne No. 19 


New Page 


No. 18 


No. 16 No. 17 Babcock 


Pale Buff Montreal 

No. 23 
Mills 
No. 1 


No. 22 
Queen 
of Waters 


LONG SHANK (New No. 5 Long May) 
No. 29 
Iron Blue 


No. 33 
Pale 
Yellow 


No. 32 
Parmachene 
Belle 


No. 31 
Apple 
Green 


No. 30 
March 
Brown 


Size 12 
No. 44 
Dark 

Coachman 


No. 43 
Swift 
Water 


No. 42 
— 
Sall 
No. 41 = 
Rube 
Wood 


No. 40 

. Olive 
Dun 
No. 47 No. 48 

Queen Flight’s 
e of Waters Fancy 
55 No. 56 
Red 
Ant 


No. 54 No. 
Whirling Blue 


Dun Quill No. 57 No. 58 


Brown 


No. 66 No. 67 
Parmachene Olive 


Dun Pale } Gnat Bottle 


No. 76 
Belgrade Bug Flat Wing Grouse 


Wings, gray or blue gray; Body, fur from 
hare or gray blue mohair; Legs, blue gray 
(mohair body picked out); Tail, black 
hackle or none. Or Wings, gray; Body, 
blue ribbed with gray; Legs, white hackle; 
Tail, gray hackle. Or Wings, dark brown; 
Body, brown fur; Legs, brown hackle. Or 
Wings, gray; Body, very dark red ribbed 
with gold tinsel; Legs, black hackle; Tail, 
brown hackle; this pattern called Gold- 
ribbed Hare’s Ear, as also a pattern having 
a gray body ribbed with yellow silk. 
Ottve Dun: Wings, blue gray; Body, 


12 
Menten. White Tip 
Size 6 


QUALITY TROUT 
O’SHAUGHNESSY HOOKS, Size 8 


Size 10 
No. 24 

Rube 

Wood 


No. 34 
Professor 


SPECIAL STREAM TROUT FLIES ON SNECK 
HOOKS—Size 8 
No. 49 
Marlow 
Buzz 


Size 10 
No. 59 No. 60 No. 61 
Mershom Turkey Gold Ribbed Good Oak March 
Hare’s Ear Evening 


Size 12 
No. 68 No. 69 No. 70 No. 71 No. 72 No. 73 No. 74 
Black Professor Blue eee Dae Boots- Red Red 
Midge 


sar Se 
( May- 


(May-FLy 

versified ) 
flies are made in 
both winged and 
hackle patterns. 
One of the most 
popular English 
patterns has the 
body made of 
straw and the 
hackle of summer 
duck — wood-duck. 
The best winged 
patterns have 
wings of stained 
mallard feather. 
Mr. Dewar prefers 
the smaller- and 
darker-winged pat- 
tern to the larger- 
and lighter-winged. 
See also Green 
Drake _ patterns 
listed.) Wings, 
yellow; Body, Legs 
and Tail, brown, 
Or Wings, de- 
scribed as _ pale 
yellow mottled 
with brown or 
greenish yellow 
mottled (gray mal- 
lard feather stained bright yellow) ; Body, 
yellow ribbbed with gold tinsel; Legs and 
Tail, -yellow or yellow mottled hackle 
(Black hackle occasionally used for Tail.) 

Fiucut’s Fancy: Wings, dark gray; 
Body, yellow ribbed with gold tinsel; Legs, 
brown hackle; Tail, gray hackle. 

Grannom (diversified): Wings, brown 
and black mottled (turkey): Body, brown 
with a green tip (and sometimes tag also) ; 
Legs, brown hackle. Or Wings, pale gray 
turkey; Body, gray mohair picked out at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 301) 


No. 13 
Scarlet Ibis 

Size 6 

FLIES ON 
No. 21 
Wilson 


No. 20 
Red Tag 


No. 25 
Royal 


Coachman Hackle 


No. 86 
Montreal 


No. 36 
Orange 
Miller 


No. 45 
Yellow 
May 


No. 46 
Hackstaff 
Hackle 


No. 51 
Grannom 


No. 50 
Alexandra 





No. 62 


Brown 


Black Ant Tag 


No. 77 
Streamer Montreal 
Size 8 
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WHIPPING A TROUT STREAM IN APRIL 


BEFORE THE ICE HAS THAWED FROM UNDER THE OVERHANGING BANKS IS THE 


BEST TIME TO TAKE A PROFITABLE LESSON 


‘lie 


By VIRGINIUS 


FROM OLD LADY EXPERIENCE 


at 


We will leave the car on the old stone bridge and walk quietly to the bank of the stream 


ERHAPS if we fished this stream to- 
gether, that is if you are a beginner, 
it would help you to know where the 
trout hide; if you are an old angler it will 
at least give you pleasure to wade such a 
pretty stream, even if you do not cast your 
fly in just the same places that I do. 
Let us leave our car on the old stone 
bridge; pull on our boots, joint our rods 
and walk quietly down to the foot of this 
quiet stretch of water. As you see, it is 
the first week in April; there are large 
slabs of ice still piled up on the banks of 
the stream, but the hot sun is melting them 
fast. We are fortunate to find a few live 
insects over the stream—these 2re preca- 
rious times for them, for by evening the 
welcome warmth which the sun is so gra- 
ciously shedding will disappear and its 
place will be taken by a chill which bodes 
ill for the flies that have dared to be de- 
ceived by an April sun. If you have as 
much faith as I, attach a smallish dun tied 
dry, and, standing by the rock in the mid- 
dle of the stream, cast it up toward the 
head of this quiet stretch, to float placidly 
down to you. Of course, no one but a 
heretic would use a dry fly this time of 


year, but even heretics can catch trout! 
I really do not think you will get a rise 
here, but there is enough chance to make 
it worth while trying. Before you leave 
this place turn around and drop your fly 
near the foot of this leaning tree. Ah, 
you have him! He is a seven or eight 
incher; do not give too much line; that’s 
right, lead him up over the net carefully 
with the net! There! you have him. 
This looks like a good spot. Stand be- 
low and cast up to that stone just behind 
it; again to the right—a little farther, 
where the main current runs. That will 
never do! You missed him clean. I don’t 
think you pricked him, so drop the fly 
a few feet above the same spot. Oh, he 
is rising short! Really you should use a 
wet fly here; I forgot to tell you to change 
it. Yes, try a Cowdung. Now drop it 
before him once more—that’s the way! 
Strip in the line quickly—he rushes down 
toward you. There he turns; keep him 
away from that rock, the line might catch 
in the drift wood there. Jove! he’s a 
beauty! Look out, here he comes! He 
went right past you; it’s well that you 
raised your rod and kept a tight line on 


His head is out, get him up 
to you now. No, no; you must not jab 
at him with the net. Now lead him up 
over the net, and then lift it out. That’s 
right. He’ll go three-fourths of a pound, 
a nice fish. 

Just below the bend there is the next 
place. See how the current cuts down 
deep at the base of the dead tree; surely 
we shall find a monster waiting there. 
From above? No, I should play safe and 
go below, if I were you. The current is 
thrown across the stream by the tree, so 
stand well to the right, and you will be 
directly behind the fish. How do I know 
that there is a trout there? Well, it is an 
ideal place for one; the current will carry 
food down to it, it is deep and the base 
of the tree offers a splendid hiding place 
for his Troutship. Yes, stick to the Cow- 
dung. You say you thought it was neces- 
sary to make long casts? Sometimes it is, 
but on a little stream like this, if you 
stand below your fish, twenty feet or so 
will be sufficient. You must strike him 
quicker! He was half way back to his 
lair by the time you struck. Try again. 
Queer, that he won't rise again; perhaps 


him then. 


The open riffle should prove productive and a monster waits at the base of the dead tree 
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The pool and the riffle just below 
he is an old timer that knows the game. 
I should try another fly if I were you. 
No, not a Coachman, ‘something entirely 
different, try a Parmachene Belle—yes, a 
small one. Now be ready for him this 
time. Away from the tree! Away from 
the tree! Oh, my dear fellow, you should 
have kept him away from the tree; he 
simply wound your line around this broken 
limb, and snapped your leader. Let that 
be a lesson. How big? About a pound 
and a half—now that you have lost him! 

This open riffle below should prove pro- 
ductive; a feeder joins the main stream 
here, yes, over where the leaning tree points 
to. No, I should fish from below the tree, 
and cast upstream. Go back to the Cow- 
dung, and start on the left, under the 
bank. See; the current of the feeder com- 
bines with that of the main stream, and 
together they have hollowed out a fine hole 
under the leaning tree. You have him! 
Oh, he is too small to keep; give him a 
slack line, and he will soon throw out the 
fly. There he goes. A _bait-fisherman 
could not do that, could he? I would drop 
the fly in even closer to the bank, such a 
wee fellow surely is not the inhabitant of 
such a fine spot. Good enough! Rod tip 
down and over to the right—away from 
the tree. See him break! It’s a rainbow 
trout. Again! A nice fish, that; careful 


with him. Get him in as soon as you can. 
Now you know how to use your net; that 


ra 


it are worth fishing 
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was splendid. You 
may fish the rest of 
this riffle, but I am 
afraid your rainbow 
churned things up 
too much. 


HE head of this 

pool usually is 

well worth fish- 
ing at this time of 
year. Later, a dry 
fly floating over its 
depths, proves killing, 
but today you should 
find a good fish just 
where the stream en- 
ters the pool. F'should 
stand over herein the 
right side-of the pool 
where it is shallow; 
you will have more 
room to cast, than 
from above. No, I 
do not always fish 
upstream, .but it so 
happens that where 
we have fished so far 
the upstream cast has 
appeared the most 
suitable. Size up each 
situation as you come 
to it, and fish either 
up or down as ap- 
pears best suited to 
each particular place, 
taking as many things 
into consideration as 
necessary to catch 
your fish. Yes, try 
another fly, the old 
Cowdung is a bit be- 
draggled. A March 
3rown is often good 
in April—in fact at 
all times it is worth 
trying. Shades of 
Walton, you have hooked a real fish this 
time! Keep your rod bent; tip lower, if 
he runs in, you can then raise it. - Ease him 
off! He will snap your leader if you 
force him. Lucky you have this big pool 
to play him in. Keep him away from the 
outlet, for the current will help him there. 
That’s right—let him run up if he wants 
to, but be ready to strip in quickly when 
he turns. O-o-h! I don’t blame you! I'd 
say it too. Your leader parted. Paid 
twenty cents for it? 
Well, you deserve to 
lose him. This will 
be a lesson to you, 
and I warrant that 
the very best leaders 
money can buy will 
be none too good for 
you after this! 

Try the riffle just 
below the pool and 
see if you cannot re- 
deem yourself. Yes, 
fish down stream 
here, if you wish. 
Going back to the 
Cowdung? You are 
superstitious, but I do 
not blame you. Do 
not strike quite so 
sharply when you fish 
with the current. 
That’s right! You 








There is a quiet stretch down here in the alders 
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have him! See if you can get him up into 
the pool; acts like a good fish; I haven’t 
seen him yet, have you? Two pounds? 
Yes! two pounds if you lose him, but about 
one if you land him! He is sulky, isn’t 
he? Give him a switch with the rod, and 
see whether there is any fight left in him. 
Careful—careful; he’s not beaten yet by 
any means. Look out! Keep a taut line! 
That’s just it; you don’t know whether he 
is well hooked or not. Now net him. 
Isn’t he a beauty! That’s right, break his 
neck first, and then remove your fly from 
his lip. Many a fish is lost between the 
hand and the creel! Besides it is a matter 
of common decency to kill a fish imme- 
diately. 

Time we were going, I am afraid. I do 
not want to stop, either. Well, there is a 
quiet stretch down below here in the al- 
ders; we'll have a try at that, and then 
quit. Now you will have a chance to cast 
farther, but look out for the alders. : No, 
you must not let your fly drift here; it 
will sink too deep; the current is not fast 
enough to carry it. Take the line in your 
left hand up near the first guide, and pull 
it in slowly; at the same time make the 
rod tip tremble to give the fly action. Not 
too fast; that’s better. Now when you 
make your next cast allow the line in your 
left hand to run out through the guides, 
by moving your hand up to the last guide 
at the same speed at which the line goes 
out. Fine! Now retrieve it as—he’s 
hooked! Keep him in the middle of the 
stream. I know it is hard, but that is what 
makes it fun. A rainbow! Isn’t that 
pretty when he comes out of water! Try 
to keep him on a fairly short line, or you 
will lose control of him, and he will get 
into the bank. Oh! I say, that 
was stupid! Your line is caught in the 
branches over your head. You should 
have eyes in the top as well as the back 
of your head when trout fishing. Thank 
goodness he’s pulling hard and keeping the 
line tight. Easy now! There, it’s loose 
at last. Strip in your line and net him. 
Good! I wouldn’t have given a fig for 
your chances of landing that fish. Ha! 
Ha! Ha! I can’t help it! After all the 
luck you had in landing him—to let him 
slip through your fingers! Oh! that’s hard 
luck indeed! Why didn’t you kill him at 
once, as I told you? Well, that’s another 


lesson from old lady Experience. 
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CONNECTICUT DEER 
A FEW years ago, as the result of a long, close sea- 
son, there were several thousand deer in the 
state of Connecticut. These deer were beautiful 
objects of the landscape, often seen; and their fre- 
quent appearance gave great pleasure to visitors and 
to residents. 

Farmers generally agreed that they did no harm 
whatever to the crops, though in a few places it was 
declared that they damaged young fruit trees by nip- 
ping off the terminal shoots. A few people also said 
that by pasturing on it they injured the growing rye 
in winter and spring, statements which were ridiculed 
by farmers and were recognized as mere pretexts de- 
vised by those who wanted some excuse to kill the 
deer. The result of all the talk was that finally the 
Connecticut legislature passed a law permitting wny 
land-owner to destroy with a shot-gun, on his own 
land, deer which were injuring his crops. 

This action removed any protection whatever for 
the deer, and turned these animals over to the mercies 
of the more thoughtless and worthless part of the 
population. Deer were hunted everywhere by everyone, 
and by all methods. They were stalked and run with 
dogs, and most of them have been slaughtered. The 
number left in the state is very small. 

When the Connecticut legislature passed this deer 
law it must have known that the result would be the 
extermination of the deer. If its members did not 
know this they were deplorably lacking in experience 
and common sense. The legislature of the state has 
practically wiped out the deer. Was this done inten- 
tionally or through ignorance? 

It is true enough that nature and what we call 
economic improvement do not go together. It is true 
enough, perhaps, that the deer did destroy an occa- 
sional fruit tree. On the other hand, they gave a very 
great amount of pleasure to the farmers and to all 
country dwellers in the state, and most people felt that 
this pleasure more than compensated for the slight 
damage that they did. 
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It is reported that since October, 1916—seventeen 
months—there have been killed in Connecticut 2975 
deer, something more than 300,000 pounds of wild 
meat, 150 tons, worth approximately $75,000—wasted 
within the past year and a half. Is this good economy 
—in these times? Every nature lover in Connecticut, 
and practically every farmer, would like to see the 
deer protected again. One wonders whether they 
will be. & 

If the Connecticut legislature should now put a close 
season on the deer, it is possible that in ten or a dozen 
years they might increase to something like their num- 
bers of a few years ago; but will this be done? We 
fear not. 


AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 


“THE recent appointment of Mr. Warwick S. Car- 

penter as secretary of the Conservation commis- 
sion ra New York gives further evidence of the de- 
termination of the conservation commissioner of this 
state to take cognizance of nothing but efficiency in 
the running of his department. 

It was a fortunate day for New York when Mr. 
George D. Pratt, a business man of wide experience, 
accepted the office of conservation commissioner. The 
activities of this department have been in accord 
with the ideals of the best sportsmanship of the state 
and country, and the example that has been set is 
bound to have an effect on sport that will go beyond 
the boundaries of the Empire State. * 

Mr. Carpenter has been with the conservation com- 
mission since Mr. Pratt assumed charge, and his 
official title has been “confidential secretary to the 
commissioner.”” As a matter of fact, he has been Mr. 
Pratt’s right hand man and has initiated and developed 
a large number of activities of the greatest practical ° 
use to the conservation movement. Mr. Carpenter is 
a tireless worker of wide experience in the daily news- 
paper and magazine world, which has been of great 
service in his present occupation. Since coming to 
the commission he has learned the art of moving pic- 
ture photography and has filmed most of the more im- 
portant activities of the commission. These films 
have done a splendid educational work among the 
farmers and sportsmen of the state. 

He has won the right to the position that he now 
occupies, and he enters upon his new position with 
the best wishes of everyone who wants to see more 
game in the state of New York. 

The appointment of Mr. Clinton G. Abbott, the well- 
known lecturer on birds, to the place vacated by Mr. 
Carpenter, is one that finds equal approbation among 
sportsmen and conservationists. No man in this coun- 
try has produced a more interesting series of still life 
pictures of birds than Mr. Abbott. As a lecturer he 
is both charming and convincing. The conservation 
commission is to be congratulated in securing the 
services of one so splendidly adapted by talent and ex- 
perience for forwarding the conservation movement. 


NESTING TIME IN THE BATTLE ZONE 

OF of the interesting minor effects of the war in 

France and Flanders has been found in the bearing 
it has had upon bird life. In the vast devastated regions, 
and in the back areas, where the killing of game is a mil- 
itary crime, the partridges have increased in abnormal 
numbers. They have become extraordinarily tame, and 
on big stretches it is almost impossible to differentiate be- 
tween the different coveys. This superabundance of 
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fairly easy quarry to take has attracted quite an array of 
falcons and hawks, which in like manner have become 
very tame. The falcons seem to have partitioned the 
areas, and during morning rides one is likely to find 
the same peregrine sitting on its accustomed perch—a 
milestone or wirepost. In fact, the peregrines became 
either so lazy or so clever that they would wait until the 
accustomed horseman arrived to flush the coveys. Then 
there would be a short impromptu chase without fear of 
the Provost Marshal. 

It was remarkable how the birds clung to their locali- 
ties even though all natural and artificial landmarks had 
been obliterated by shell fire. A correspondent of the 
London Field was in that desolation of desolations known 
as the Somme battlefields during the nesting season. Al- 
though all vestige of their former homes had gone, each 
magpie colony was back again in its beat. Trees there 
were none for them. All that remained were a few low, 
blackened stumps. The birds apparently were not dis- 
turbed at this. They erected their great domed struc- 
tures on any post or stump that gave sufficient purchase. 
Now the magpie in the nesting season is not gregarious, 
but the force of circumstances so cramped their instinct 
that in many localities where one solitary tree or bush 
had survived the blasting effects of high explosives, three 
or even four pairs of magpies had each constructed a 
nest. Circumstances alter cases, and had forced upon 
these solitary nest-builders the gregarity of rooks. The 
fledglings were easily obtained, and every unit in the 
vicinity suffered from a plethora of rakish magpie pets. 

It was pathetic when the swallows and martins re- 
turned in the spring to see their distress when they found 
the buildings they remembered as their traditional man- 
sions razed or metamorphosed out of all recognition. 
They circled and circled and twittered in their anxiety, 
judging, no doubt, in their small brains that their homing 
instinct had played them false. They did not, however, 
desert the locality, but set about pegging out new claims. 
Then a dire misfortune overtook them. The lazy and 
truculent sparrows had also been evicted by the violence 
of war. There were no eaves and thatched roofs for 
them to inhabit. They, therefore, sat around and waited 
until the martins had three-parts constructed their nests 
and then the sparrows dispossessed them, and installed 
themselves. The sparrow is a truculent bully, and the 
inoffensive little martins had no chance against him, when 
he entered into occupation. Ultimately the martins sought 
refuge in the lately vacated Boche dug-outs where the 
impudent sparrows were never seen to follow them. 


CANINE DISSIMULATION 


‘THAT the dog can dissimulate to some purpose is well 
known, and examples of this canine trait have fre- 
quently come within the experience of most peopte, ob- 
serves the Shooting Times. We are, however, tempted 
to recount an interesting little story which is vouched for 
by a medical friend of ours. It would almost lead one to 
conclude that dogs “were deceivers ever.” In a family 
which the doctor often visits a favorite and very intelli- 
gent dog is kept and petted. Its master is a particularly 
good-natured, kind-hearted man, and the good wife is 
often obliged to adopt stringent measures to prevent him 
from being imposed upon. My friend went often to dine 
with him, and was always much amused at the curious 
behavior of the dog. So long as the mistress of the house 
was present in the dining-room, the creature lay still in 
its corner and never attempted to move. As soon, how- 
ever, as she went out on some domestic errand—after the 
meal was finished—it would instantly jump up, run to 
the table, and make a very successful appeal for viands. 
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No sooner did he hear the returning footsteps of its ob- 
durate mistress than he hurried back to his place. These 
tactics were engaged in so regularly and frequently that 
they must have been the result of close reasoning and not . 
of mere accident or coincidence. And still some people 
will persist in saying that animals are never guided by 
any higher faculty than instinct. 


INDIAN NAMES ARE BEST 

SOME Blackfeet Indians, with a taste and a respect for 

Nature that shames the paleface, have protested to 
the Secretary of the Interior, says the Magazine of Amer- 
ican History, against the barbarous custom of tacking 
silly, meaningless, vulgar names to noble natural objects. 
A melodious word, with poetic significance and very likely 
commemorating some charming native legend, is calmly 
ignored in favor of Jones’ Gulch, or Smith’s Falls. 

It is even worse in the matter of towns. Nearly all the 
good names in North America are those bestowed by the 
Indians or the early French and Spanish explorers. Un- 
less there is some excellent reason to the contrary, au- 
thority ought to insist always upon the Indian names. 

It is a matter on which we may congratulate ourselves 
that the more important mountain peaks on the eastern 
flanks of the Rockies within the Glacier National Park 
have for the most part received the names of old Indian 
chiefs and warriors, who in their time were famous in 
the land now occupied by their descendants. 


CARP AND SQUID AS FOOD FISHES 
“Ee AT the Carp” is the caption on an attractive poster 

which has been issued by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
It is used in a carp campaign which is now being con- 
ducted by the bureau independently and also in coopera- 
tion with the States’ relation service of the Department 
of Agriculture. Prospective eaters of carp are invited 
to write for information and recipes. This campaign 
is intended to promote the fuller utilization of carp in 
regions in which it occurs as an abundant food fish. 

In several ways the inhabitants of America are coming 
to a realization of the history-making times in which we 
are living. There is a story current of an English nurse 
who, when some badly wounded soldiers complained of 
the hospital food, silenced their objections by the indig- 
nant remark, “Well, you men don’t seem to know 
there is a war on.” The fact that the Bureau of Fish- 
eries is also experimenting with squid as a food fish 
might to some persons suggest a dire extremity in the 
matter of food. This, however, is far from the case. 
It is said that the Japanese have eaten squid for many 
years. According to the experiments of the Government 
squid meat contains 87 per cent. protein. It digests more 
slowly than some other meats, which indicates that it 
would probably be a part of the heavy meal of the day. 


AN AGED DISCIPLE OF NIMROD 

ETER C. ARCHER, of Croton-on-Hudson, dean of 
hunters, although in his ninety-second year, traveled 
eight miles recently and took out a hunting license in 
Peekskill. Archer is said to be one of the oldest hunting 
enthusiasts in the State. His specialty is shooting ducks 
along the Hudson and Croton Rivers, and before New 
York City took over the entire Croton River for its water 

supply several years ago, he reaped a good harvest. 

“T expect to live to take out several more annual 
licenses,” Archer is said to have remarked. “I don’t 
think I’m too old for this sport. I have the qualifications 
of good huntsmanship—a steady hand and clear vision, 
and I can bring them down at every shot.” 
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A SPERM WHALE ASHORE NEAR NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INTEREST CENTERS IN A FULL GROWN SPECIMEN OF THE MUCH PRIZED SPERM 
WHALE OF THE NEW ENGLAND FISHERMEN RECENTLY GROUNDED ON THE.LONG ISLAND BEACH 


T two o’clock in the morning of Febru- 

ary 28, 1918, a patrol from the Gov- 

ernment Coast Guard Station on the 
Great South Beach opposite Bellport, Long 
Island, was attracted by the floundering 
and splashing of a great creature at the 
water’s edge. The animal, a veritable levi- 
athan, could not be distinguished clearly in 
the darkness, but it was fast aground, with 
the tide receding. It was probably suffo- 
cated by its own weight as soon as it lost 
the support of the water, for by daybreak 
it was dead, high and dry on the beach. It 
proved to be one of the least common of 
large cetaceans in waters near New York— 
a sperm whale. 

News of the stranded whale finally 
reached me by telephone, and early on 
March first I arrived at Bellport. “A very 
dense fog, combined with an unaccountable 
scarcity of mariner’s compasses, made the 
baymen with whom I tried to negotiate un- 
willing to ferry me over the ice-filled bay in 
a “scooter’—one of those flat, amphibious 
sailboats peculiar to Long Island, which are 
equally at home on the ice or in the water. 
So I was obliged to make the long land 
trip to the beach by way of Smith’s Point. 

The whale, which lay half buried in the 
sand, was a full-grown female sperm whale, 
approximately thirty-nine feet long. In 
bulk it was hardly more than a third of 
what a bull sperm whale might be expected 
to attain, but for a cow whale it averaged 
up well. In the hands of trained whalemen 
its blubber would have yielded about 650 
gallons of oil, which would have a market 
value of something over $300. The meat 
and bones would have an additional value 
of perhaps $150 for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. The Bellport life-guards had 
opened the huge “case” of spermaceti in 
the whale’s great blunt head,.and had bailed 
out about two barrels of the limpid, valuable 
oil, besides which they had stripped off a 
good portion of the blubber, which had a 
maximum thickness of five inches, from the 
upper part of the carcass. They were pre- 
paring to “try out” the oil from this in an 
iron pot on the beach. They had spoiled 
their chances of selling the skeleton to a 
museum by hacking off one flipper and the 
lower jaw with an ax, but some of them 
were making a perfunctory search for am- 
bergris in the whale’s intestines. They 
were keenly interested to learn that a ton 
of ambergris is worth close to a million 
dollars, but the search through a lone whale 
might have lost some of its zest had they 
realized that probably less than two tons 
of this precious perfume-mordant have been 
found during all the centuries that the sub- 
stance kas been known to men. 





HE Natural History Department 

has been for nearly half a 
century a clearing-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 
Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Department of Natural Science of 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns. [Enrrors.] 








The sperm whale is the only large whale 
that has teeth; it is this feature, in fact, 
which distinguishes it sharply from the 
several species of whalebone whales. Ac- 
cording to most of the natural history 
books, the sperm whale’s teeth are confined 
to its narrow, lower jaw, but it has been 
known to whalers for two hundred years 
or more that there are also teeth partly or 
completely buried in the gum of the upper 
jaw. The Bellport whale, for instance, had 
no less than twelve misshapen teeth, about 
two inches in length and with closed pulp 
cavities, projecting slightly from the sockets 
in the upper jaw into which the larger, 
lower teeth fit when the mouth is closed. 
On the left side of the creature’s upper jaw, 
these curved, nearly obsolete teeth were 
distributed between the eighth and eigh- 
teenth sockets. 

The whale’s stomach was entirely empty, 
and it is not unlikely that the animal was 
sick when it came ashore. The latter sup- 
position alone kept the Bellport guards 
from feasting upon its flesh, for they would 
have liked to serve it in the Government 
House after the recent notoriety that 
“whale luncheons” have enjoyed. The 
writer has many times dined upon sperm 
whale meat and has found it good eating, 
especially when cooked in the form of 
“Hamburg steak.” It is admittedly inferior 
to humpback whale flesh, however, being 
rather oily, and in Japan, where whale meat 
is almost a staple food, the sperm whale 
brings the lowest price and is eaten only by 
the poorer classes. In this connection it 
is worthy of note that the humpback feeds 
exclusively upon crustaceans—free-swim- 
ming shrimps—which ought to make its 
flesh palatable if an animal’s food has any 
influence in this respect. The sperm whale 
eats chiefly squid. I have seen a medium- 
sized bull belch up seventy-five or a hun- 
dred squids while it was being lanced by 
New Bedford whalemen. 


From the point of view of the old Amer- 
ican whalemen, who did their hunting from 
thirty-foot boats and struck their prey with 
hand-harpoons, the sperm whale differed 
from all other whales in that “it fought 
with both ends,” i.e., both jaw and flukes, 
whereas the others were dangerous only 
when they could bring their thrashing tails 
into play. A sperm whale has no choice: 
he will shiver your boat with a gentle tap 
of his flukes, or bite it in half with his 
scissor-like jaw. If sufficiently enraged he 
may even sink your staunch two-hundred 
ton bark with the great battering ram of his 
square, slightly itop-sided head. Sperm 
whales are tenacious fighters, especially the 
half-grown bulls. On October 9, 1912, a 
memorable day to me, I was a member of 
the crew of a whaleboat which struck a 
“forty-barrel bull,” that is, a whale which 
subsequently yielded forty barrels of sperm 
oil. It happened just north of the equator, 
and we planted our harpoon about nine 
o'clock in the morning. All day long, over 
a choppy ocean, sometimes right through 
great schools of whales, our lively young 
bull kept six of us straining at the line, 
and it was not until the end of nine hours’ 
toil that we finally lanced it to death. 

The commonest whale along the Long 
Island coast in winter has, until recent 
years, been the Atlantic right whale. At 
Amagansett and the Hamptons the right- 
whaling equipment stil! stands ready for 
service on the beach, and as late as 1907 
important catches were made. At other 
seasons humpbacks sometimes pass up and 
down the coast, and the swift, slender fin- 
back whales feed regularly offshore in sum- 
mer. In July, 1916, six finbacks came in- 
side the inlet of Jamaica Bay and one of 
them, which measured fifty feet in length, 
was stranded on a bar and soon killed by 
the swarms of people that flocked to it in 
launches, sailboats, rowboats, and even by 
swimming. This unfortunate creature was 
afterwards covered with a tent into which 
its alleged owners charged ten cents ad- 
mission until the board of health compelled 
the removal of the great carcass. 

Sperm whales are now rather‘rare in this 
latitude, although in the early days of 
American whaling they were taken not in- 
frequently in Long Island and New Eng- 
land waters. They are primarily warm- 
water mammals, and they seldom occur in 
winter anywhere north of Cape Hatteras. 
The Bellport whale may possibly have been 
making an unusually early northward mi- 
gration in order to give birth to her calf, 
when she ran onto the treacherous sand 
bars of the south shore and came to an un- 
timely end. BC). ee. 
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THE CHIMNEY SWIFT 


NOTES ON A USEFUL BIRD AND SOME 
OF ITS CURIOUS ORIENTAL RELATIVES 


CORRESPONDENT in Macon, Geor- 
gia, has written as follows about a 
conspicuous, widely distributed, and 

yet not very well known bird: 

“Will you kindly inform me as to the 
winter home of a beautiful little bird we 
have here from April to October? It is the 
Swift (we call it Chimney Sweep). Near 
my home, in August and September, about 
dusk every day, you can see hundreds of 
them dropping into a large chimney to 
roost. I have seen over two thousand of 
them circling around this chimney, and how 
they pack in there for the night is interest- 
ing. I suppose they winter in South 
America.” 


From almost every point of view the 
Chimney Swift is one of the most interest- 
ing of North American land birds. Its tech- 
nical name, Chetura pelagica, means “the 
spine-tail of the sea,” which, as is often the 
case with the fixed terms of science, is not 
more than half appropriate, for the only 
sea with which the swift can be fairly asso- 
ciated is that of the boundless atmosphere— 
the ocean of the sky. 


The bird belongs to a family of about a 
hundred species which are distributed over 
the greater part of the world, but are most 
numerous in the tropics. The Chimney 
Swift is the only representative of this 
family that has penetrated into eastern 
North America, where it breeds all the way 
from the Gulf coast to Quebec and New- 
foundland. Its winter home is not in the 
South American continent, as our corre- 
spondent supposes, but in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Its northward and southward 
range is therefore rather limited when 
compared with those of many birds having 
much inferior powers of flight, but which 
migrate perhaps from Alaska to the equator 
or beyond. 

The swifts are related to the humming- 
birds and the Whip-poor-will, and are not 
at all close cousins of the swallows with 
which they are popularly associated. Their 
resemblance to the swallows is purely su- 
perficial, and is not borne out by a study 
of the internal anatomy. The similarity is 
an excellent example, however, of what is 
called “parallelism” or “convergence” in na- 
ture, which means merely that similar hab- 
its as regards flight, aerial feeding, nesting, 
etc.; have resulted in the evolution, from 
diverse ancestry, of birds having many of 
the same bodily characteristics. In other 
words, the resemblance is adaptive; nature 
is so precise, perhaps as the result of un- 
told millions of experiments, that ‘one basic 
type of mouth, wing, tail, and hind limb 
best suits the way of life of both swift and 
swallow, and has been acquired by each 
independently. All of this is in the lan- 
guage of evolution, but the facts corre- 
spond, in a sense, to the independent inven- 
tion of the bow and’ arrow, or canoe, or 
phonetic alphabet, by widely separated races 
of primitive men. 

The Chimney Swift is an excellent exam- 
ple of a bird that has definitely benefited 
through the settlement of this continent by 
people who construct permanent habitations. 
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Before the white men came these birds 
made their nests within the hollow hearts 
of great dead forest trees, and it is almost 
certain that a tremendous increase in their 
numbers must have taken place during 
the three centuries in which the supply of 
brick or stone chimneys has been constantly 
growing. Audubon tells of a certain plane 
tree in the forests of Kentucky in which 
he counted over nine thousand of these 
swifts, clinging to the inside of the hollow 
trunk! But a spectacle like this may never 
be seen again, for the swifts have adopted 
the man-made chimney as their preferred 
nesting environment, and they find an 
abundance of such sites, notwithstanding 
the fact that many good New Englanders 
put wire netting over their chimney-tops 
from the notion that swifts bring bed-bugs 
into the house. The parasites of the birds 
are not, as a matter of fact, the unwelcome 
pests that they are supposed to be, but are 
a species of Mallophaga, or feather-eating 
louse, which does not infest the person or 
property of human beings, and which dies, 
indeed, soon after removal from its normal 
air, for its puny feet are useless for perch- 
host, the swift. 

The Chimney Swift all but lives in the 
ing, and can support the bird only when 
it clings with its claws to some rough, ver- 
tical “surface and props itself up with the 
sharp spines on the ends of its tail feath- 
ers. Its flight is speedy, agile, and impres- 
sively efficient, though less graceful than 
the swallow’s. It is said, on whose author- 
ity I do not know, to cover a thousand 
miles during a day’s flight, which sometimes 
includes the period before dawn, and the 
evening twilight, as well as the hours of 
sunshine. Its food, captured entirely on the 
wing, comprises beetles, flying ants, mos- 
quitos, bugs, grasshoppers, and other in- 
sects, so that its feeding habits may be con- 
sidered highly beneficial from our stand- 
point. While hawking food for its young 
it fills up its capacious mouth and cheeks 
with insects before it returns to the nest. 
The bill of the swift is exceedingly small, 
but its mouth extends back under the eye, 
and when it is opened is about the only 
thing visible from the front. 

The nesting materials of the Chimney 
Swift are, like its prey, gathered in mid- 
air, for the birds skim over tall trees and 
snap off with their mouths (not with their 


_ feet, as has often been said) tiny dead 


twigs from the topmost branches. The 
twigs are carried to the dark interior of the 
selected chimney and are glued to the brick 
wall and to one another by sticky, gelatinous 
‘saliva which comes from glands in the 
bird’s mouth. A substantial, semi-circular 
basket is thus formed for the four white 
eggs, and, barring a long period of heavy 
rain, or an unfortunate use of the open 
fireplace below, the young swiftlets hatch 
and thrive until they literally overflow their 
hanging cradle, after which they may be 
found clinging solemnly and patiently to 
the sooty walls, “sitting on their tails.” 
Many such have I watched in my boyhood 
inside the tower of an old Long Island 
wooden windmill. 
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Some of the Oriental relatives of the 
Chimney Swift have dispensed altogether 
with twigs in the construction of their 
nests, and weave them with saliva alone, 
the latter substance hardening in the air 
precisely like the silk of a spider or cater- 
pillar. These are the famous “soup nests” 
of Chinese epicures. The newly-made gela- 
tin baskets are scraped from the walls of 
the caves in which they are built, and after 
a process of refining the nest substance is 
served up as soup at the expensive and 
delectable banquets of the mandarins! 

So quickly do the Chimney Swifts vanish 
in autumn and reappear in the spring, that 
the extraordinary idea that these birds sleep 
through the winter in tree-trunks, or caves, 
or even in the mud of ponds, has in the 
past had credence in many parts of the 
country. R..C. M. 


NEW ENGLAND BIRDS 
IN A HARD WINTER 


HE severity of the winter just past 

caused much suffering to residents of 
the northern states, and had an important 
effect also on the wild things in nature. 
The severe cold which early closed up 
great ‘bodies of water like Long island 
Sound and Great South Bay, drove many 
birds far south of their usual winter range. 
Northern species, such as oldsquaws, black 
sea-coots and goosanders—all birds that 
are very unusual on the North Carolina 
Coast—were seen in the waters of Curri- 
tuck Sound. Canvasbacks have been more 
abundant in North Carolina waters than 
for many years, and are said to have 
reached Georgia. Harlequin ducks went as 
far south as South Carolina. 

An interesting report recently issued by 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, the eminent state 
ornithologist of Massachusetts, covers va- 
rious New England birds and comments on 
this remarkable southward extension of 
migration. His report is gloomy so far as 
grouse and quail are concerned. In the 
northern states the ground was covered 
with snow continuously for nearly three 
months, with a resulting scarcity of food 
for these species. In all the northern states 
these birds are greatly reduced in numbers, 
while their enemies—foxes, hawks and 
owls—are unusually abundant. Rabbits, 
which constitute the chief food of some of 
our larger hawks and owls, are exceeding- 
ly scarce in the north, and there has been 
a migration southward of goshawks and 
the larger owls, which here prey largely on 
non-migratory game birds. The outlook 
for upland shooting next fall seems dis- 
couraging. 

The goshawk has been more numerous 
in many localities than last year. Late in 
November it was reported as coming south 
through Canadian provinces from the 
north, where a great dearth of rabbits 
prevailed. Upwards of 60 specimens have 
been reported as taken in Massachusetts, 
and one taxidermist in Rhode Island had 
more than 50 goshawks brought in. Many 
have been seen from Cape Cod to the 
Berkshire hills. Sparrow hawks were 
noted in eastern localities in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut throughout 
December, and a few sharp-shinned and 
rough-legged hawks were reported. 
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THE FINISHING OF GUNSTOCKS AND RODS 


AN EXPERT OF TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE GIVES SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE PROCESS 


O a great many people, wood finish- 
ing is more or less a mystery, and 
the mystery idea is encouraged by 

experts in this line; in this article I will 

try to dispel this idea and give you some 
of the benefit of my twenty years of va- 
ried experience. 
Woods are 
grouped by finish- 
ers under two 
heads. First: 

Close grained 

woods, such as ma- 

ple, bamboo, pine. 

Second: Open 

grained woods, 

such as mahogany, 
walnut, ash, and 
oak. Each requires 

a different  treat- 

ment, so I will give 

both; these direc- 
tions will also ap- 
ply to house-fin- 
ishing or any nat- 
ural wood-finish- 
ing. Gun-stocks are 
usually of walnut, 
which is an open 
grained wood; for 
new work before 
you begin finishing, 
be sure your wood is dry, free from 
grease or oil, and sand-papered smooth, 
then procure some high-grade Walnut 
Paste-Wood Filler; thin this to the con- 
sistency of cream with benzine; brush 
on a good heavy coat, and allow to stand 
about twenty minutes; get a piece of bur- 
lap and rub it hard across the grain of 
the wood till all the pores of the wood 
are filled. You may find it necessary to 
apply a second coat after twenty-four 
hours. If so, proceed as before, then 
allow to dry for twenty-four hours, then 
sandpaper lightly until smooth. Now 
you are ready for the varnish. After the 
most exhaustive tests on auto trucks, 
aeroplanes, boat-work, and with guns 
and rods, I have found that Valspar is 
the best all-around varnish in the world, 
and I think I know them all. It will 
stand more abuse and ill-usage than any 
other varnish. ‘It will not scratch or mar 
white, or turn white in hot or cold water, 
and is not affected by oil, grease, alcohol 
or ammonia. These superiorities will be 
appreciated by men who give their hunt- 
ing and fishing gear hard usage. Now 
that you have your varnish, get a good, 
clean varnish brush, a flat bristle brush, 
an inch or inch and a half wide. Be sure 
it is clean and has no loose hairs. Whip 
the brush over your hand to get rid of 
them; now apply a coat of Valspar, going 
over all of the stock, including the cut- 
out portions, where the locks are let into 
the wood. Only one coat should be put 
on the parts in which the locks and other 
metal parts are let in. This is to keep 
the oil and grease from penetrating the 
wood and discoloring it. The cut-out 





OF PERFECTING AND RE-FINISHING THE WOODWORK OF HUNTING AND FISHING EQUIPMENTS 


By F. T. McCARTHY 


parts are not to be filled with the Paste- 
Wood Filler, however. Allow the Val- 
spar twenty-four hours to dry, and then 
sandpaper lightly with a fine sandpaper. 
Now give it another coat of Valspar and 
allow it thirty hours to dry. Sandpaper 
this coat the same as the first coat, then 





The rifle with which your boy is doing his bit will also be cherished some day 


apply another coat of Valspar. Allow 
thirty-six hours to dry. Now get a piece 
of rubbing-felt or a piece of Brussels 
carpet that is clean. About two by four 
inches is a nice size. Dip this in some 
water and then in some finely powdered 
pumice-stone, and rub the length of the 
wood. This will take some elbow-grease, 
and you must be very careful on edges 
and ends or you will cut through the var- 
nish coats, which will spoil your job. As 
you rub, from time to time wash off the 
pumice-stone so you can see how your 
work is progressing. The object of this 
rubbing is to get a clean, smooth, even 
surface. After this is obtained, you will 
have a nice, dull finish. Remember a var- 
nish coat is not very thick, so be sure not 
to cut through the outer varnish coat 
while rubbing. If you do not care for so 
dull a finish, clean the work carefully and 
apply a good polishing oil of some 
sort; even furniture polish will do. Rub 
over lightly and then wipe off clean. 
Polish lightly with your bare hand. This 
will give you what is called an egg-shell 
gloss. If a high polish is desired, after 
you have finished with the pumice-stone 
rubbing, allow six days for the work to 
harden. Then polish by rubbing with 
finely powdered rotten-stone and crude 
oil, using a piece of Brussels carpet to do 
the rubbing with. After getting as high 
a polish as you can with this, clean off 
the work and wash your hands. After 
your hands are dry, dust a very little of 
the dry powdered rotten-stone on your 
hands, and rub briskly. This completes 
a hand-polished job. 

Re-finishing is done by the same pro- 








cesses, with the exception of cleaning off 
the old finish. This is usually accom- 
plished by applying a coat of good var- 
nish-remover, which will loosen the old 
coats and can then be scraped off. You 
may have to apply more than one coat 
of remover. If you use varnish-remover, 
after you have re- 
moved all the old 
finish, wash well 
with gasoline or 
benzine and allow 
twenty-four hours 
to dry. The old 
coats can also be 
removed by sand- 
papering, scraping 
with a _ piece of 
glass or stee] 
scraper. When 
you have removed 
all the old finish, 
you may find some 
dents in the wood. 
If you are going to 
do a “bang-up” job 
on some old friend 
of many a_ hard 
day’s shooting, 
moisten a couple 
of thicknesses of 
blotting-paper with 
water, lay over the dent, and apply a hot 
flat-iron. Watch it closely to see that it 
does not char or discolor the wood. It 
will take some time, but you can raise 
the dent up even with the surrounding 
surface. After this is done, sandpaper 
smooth and proceed as with a new stock. 

Dents and cracks can also be filled by 
getting a Walnut Shellac-stick. Apply 
shellac by heating a thin-bladed knife and 
applying it to the end of the shellac-stick 
till it softens and runs, then you can 
transfer it to the place you wish to fill, 
and then force it in till it is all even with 
the surrounding surfaces. Allow this to 
harden again, then sandpaper smooth. If 
you do this neatly, no one will be able to 
detect the camouflaged part. 


I your gun-stock should happen to be of 
maple or other close-grained wood, just 
omit the paste-wood filler, using only 

the Valspar. All finishing work should 
be done in a clean room; there should be 
no dust or dirt around to get in the fresh 
varnish. It used to be necessary to have 
a hot room for varnishing, but using Val- 
spar, this does not make any appreciable 
difference, as it will dry anywhere with 
any ordinary temperature. 

In wood finishing, do not be in a hurry 
—take time and take pains; it will pay. 
The labor of all finishing or painting jobs 
is the most costly item, so it is very fool- 
ish to skimp or try to save on tools or 
material. 

An amateur, by following these direc- 
tions, and using some brains should pro- 
duce a very presentable job. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 307) 
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CANOEING ACROSS SOUTHERN JERSEY 


SWAMPS, STREAMS AND TRACTS OF WILDNESS ARE FOUND WITHIN TOUCH OF 
AMERICA’S GREATEST CITIES BY CUTTING SOUTHERN JERSEY IN HALF WITH A CANOE 


HE great trouble with Philadelphians 
T is that they do not appreciate their 

own city and its region. They neg- 
lect their fine river, the Delaware, although 
when closely known it is one of the most 
interesting rivers in the world in the rich- 
ness of its fertile scenes. The rush of its 
tides in shoal and island building, its tum- 
bling career through the mountains and 
the wonderful remains along its shores of 
the great ice sheet and glacier age, when 
the bergs, ice floes and floods brought 
down the stones, gravel and sand that built 
up New Jersey and Delaware, are an im- 
portant chapter in the geological history 
of the world. 

Not satisfied with ignoring their river, 
the Philadelphians are always making fun 
of New Jersey. We humble canoeists are 
about the only ones who appreciate Jersey, 
its beautiful forest-shaded streams of clear 
water, its mysterious cedar swamps and 
tracts of wildness and its fascinating geo- 
logical history since it first rose out of the 
sea a shoal, and later became islands. 

There are many easily negotiated canoe 
trips in the State of New Jersey. There 
is the famous one up the Rancocas, the 
wild and adventurous one of the Wading 
River, the Raccoon Creek, the Mantua 
Creek, the Mulica River and the Salem 
Creek routes. One of the best is the Tim- 
ber Creek route, completely across South- 
ern Jersey from the Delaware to the ocean, 
which reveals not a little of the structure 
and history of the region. You enter Tim- 
ber Creek, which flows into the Del- 
aware just below Gloucester, pass 
up it about 12 miles to its head 
waters at Turnersville, then haul 
your canoe 8 miles to New Brook- 
lyn on the main branch of Great 
Egg Harbor River and travel down 
that stream to Ocean City on the 
edge of the Atlantic. 

Having often heard of this route 
I started on it in my 14 foot single 
hand canoe, early in the morning of 
the 4th of August this year. I em- 
barked from the Corinthian Yacht 
Club at Essington on the Delaware 
River. Three hours’ run with the 
flood tide among the tramp steam- 
ers and men of war brought me to 
the mouth of Timber Creek, so 
called because a large part of the 
Jersey forests were floated out by it 
in Colonial times. It is a deep 
stream about 30 yards wide, wind- 
ing about through a very pretty 
marsh from a quarter to half a mile 
wide, bounded by heavily timbered 
bluffs on each side from 30 to 50 


By SYDNEY G. FISHER 


feet high. The whole scene, though close 
to one of the great cities of the world, 
is as wild as when the first white man saw 
it nearly three hundred years ago. My 
only companions were the king birds, king 
fishers and crows. 

This waterway is evidently the remains 
of a powerful drainage system when the 
ancient Jersey Shoal was rising into an 
island or series of islands. This fact be- 
came more and more evident throughout 
the journey. I was passing through the 
remains of an old channel that once made 
Southern Jersey two islands, and this pas- 
sage way is still at a low level. 

Towards evening I passed through the 
little model village of Blackwood with its 
houses all freshly painted like new toys. 
It was a characteristic glimpse of Jersey 
life. The next morning, while Mr. W. H. 
Watson, an excellent type of the Jersey 
small farmer, hauled my canoe across the 
water shed, I had a chance to see how 
Timber Creek started in half a dozen or 
more trout streams, converging like the 
sticks of fan. It was not like the usual 
watershed; for the head waters of the 
two streams, the one I had ascended and 
the one I was to descend, overlapped. In 
fact the two streams both rose in the same 
somewhat level tract of country, of quite 
distinctive scenery, interspersed with 
old cedar swamps. It was a good 
instance of the usual formation of 
the middle of both Southern Jersey 
and Delaware. The level tract had 
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once been the shoalest part of the ancient 
channel between the two islands as they 
rose out of the sea. 


T was only an eight mile haul across to 

the stream I was to descend, Great 

Egg Harbor River, just where it: came 
out of a great cranberry bog. It was 
about 6 or 8 yards wide, averaging two or 
three feet deep, heavily overshadowed with 
trees and crossed by occasional log over 
which the canoe had to be dragged. I 
followed its labyrinthine windings all day 
through forests, swamps and thickets with- 
out a break except where two or three 
roads crossed on bridges. 

The solitude and seclusion were perfect. 
I think I must have been the first canoeist 
down that reach since the spring floods. 
At one place the limb of a tree stretched 
almost entirely across the stream about a 
foot above the water. Balanced on it was 
a short piece of drift wood, left there I 
suppose by the subsiding of the last high 
water.. My canoe touched the limb and 
shook the drift wood off. If any craft 
had preceded me, it could hardly have 
passed down the stream without touching 
that limb. 

The country passed through in that day 
and the next equalled in wildness and 
beauty anything I had ever seen in 
the wilderness of Maine or in the 
Adirondacks. It was a hot day 
ashore, but in the sombre light and 
shadows of that splendid forest it 
was cool and I did not need a hat 
to keep off the sun. 

Towards night I came to a break 
in the forest. It was a railroad 
crossing, one of the main lines by 
which both the Reading and the 
Pennsylvania haul the summer traf- 
fic to and from the seashore. Long 
trains, the engines with throttles 
wide open and quivering with steam, 
rushed by only five or ten minutes 
apart. It was the last few hours of 
the day when they must hurry the 
excursionists back to the great city. 
I had spent the day in a complete 
wilderness, and only an hour or so 
before had been examining the 
tracks of deer where they had 
crossed the stream; and to come out 
on this throbbing artery of iron civ- 
ilization seemed strange. But it was 
thoroughly like the mixture and 
make up of Jersey. 

It was strange too to camp there 
and fall asleep hearing the rush of 
those trains; but they grew fewer 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 318) 
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A Cup With Open Handle 

AM sending you a few hints which may 

prove useful for maintaining Nessmuk’s 
Camp Fire. 

For those who have not attained the 
“art” of camp dishwashing, this will prove 
useful. To remove the grease and dirt 
from forks and knives, sticking them re- 


peatedly in the ground will thoroughly 
cleanse them. Old Nessmuk himself be- 
lieved in this trick and practised it. To 
scour doughy pots and greasy pans, fill 
about quarter full of gravel and water and 
shake them thoroughly. Gravel from the 
bed of a stream usually fills the bill. 

If you have not the open handle style 
cup, you can easily make one by filing the 
lower portion of the handle until it is free 
from the body of the cup, then slightly 
bending it outward as shown in sketch. 
This style cup nests very well when pack- 
ing. J. Jonassen, Brooklyn,’ N. Y. 


A Pusher for Tacks 


ERE is a drawing of a handy imple- 

ment that can be used in many ways 
around camp. I invented it for use in 
stretching skins on a stretching board and 
used it in this way: A muskrat skin was 
placed on board, ready to be tacked. The 
pusher fits in palm of right hand allowing 
the fingers to grasp the tack and even to 
hold it while pressure is applied. This 
leaves the left hand free to grasp the skin 
or, in the case of a canoe, to hold the can- 
vas in place. The small end of the pusher 


must be cut off square to leave a flat re- 
sisting surface, and the pusher must be 
made of the hardest wood to be obtained. 
It never bends or breaks the tacks and 
always drives them straight in, which is 
more than can be said of a stone. Besides, 
there are many places where it is hard to 
find a round stone to use as a hammer. 
H. N. Gripes, Rhode Island 


Oil Dyes for Fly Feathers 
HAVE carefully perused Dr. Holden’s 
articles on fly tying and it seems to me 

that there is one very important item he 
fails to make clear. 

He states, rather loosely, that al! large 
tackle houses handle fly tying material. But 
they don’t! Or, if they do, fail to list these 
in their catalogs. 

I would be very glad if you would refer 
my name to any of your advertisers that 
handle fly tying materials, so they may send 
me prices, or, better still, publish a list of 
these firms in the columns of your maga- 
zine, 

Also, in the first article, the author men- 
tions the use of diamond dye or similar 
dye to color feathers. My experience is 
that the right shades of red and yellow are 
extremely hard to get. 

A much better plan is’ the use of oil 
paints—the kind that come in tubes that 
are usually sold for 25 cents per tube. A 
drop or two of paint and a little gasoline 
are all that is needed. A feather dipped in 
this is permanently colored. Any shade is 
possible, and colors may be mixed in any 
way. Simple, effective. No boiling and 
fussing with wet feathers spread out to 
dry, as the feather dipped in this gasoline 
solution can be used as soon as the “gas” 
has evaporated. 

' Hoping this suggestion may be of value 
to other readers. 

Jas. E. Stevens, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Ring Lost Overboard 


& AST summer | lost a very valuable seal 
ring overboard in about five feet of 
water. The bottom was covered with large 
stones and the water was so clear that I 
could look down and see it shining in a 
crevice between the stones. I tried for it 
with a hook and line but was not success- 
ful, as the hook could not get at it; I was 
afraid it would be dislodged and sink deep- 
er in the crevices if anyone tried to dive 
for it, so I cut a long slim birch pole and 
left a bit of one twig on the end. In this 
1 thrust a large pin and using considerable 
strength to overcome the buoyancy of the 
water I lowered the pole beside the ring. I 
was gratified to find that I could catch the 
ring easly on the pin and I brought it up 
successfully. I fancy others might like 
to know of this kink because in cases like 
this everyone is offering advice and yet 
no one does anything except perhaps to 
make futile attempts to bring the ring to 
the surface, thereby causing it to be lost 
beyond recovery. 
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A useful kink to know about looking for 
lost articles on the bottom of a lake is to 
use a wooden box that has a small square 
of glass set in the bottom. By submerg- 
ing the bottom about an inch and placing 
the eyes close to the top and screening all 
the light possible, the bottom can be seen. 

GeorGE Darton, Massachusetts. 
Float for Fragile Flies 
N the April issue of Forest and Stream, 
Louis Rhead gives the advice to study 
the insects in flight along the banks of a 
stream and use artificial flies that are near- 
est in coloring to those. I have found that 
when bait-fishing it is the best plan to catch 
the insects and use them for the real bait, 
but generally these first spring insects are 
very fragile and after one has had them on 
a hook for a few minutes they lose all their 
individuality and do not possess luring 


/ 


power for the fastidious trout. So I make 
a sort of float for them which I have found 
to be very successful. The cut shows the 
different steps in the making. Itake a small 
snelled hook and soak it in water until the 
gut is softened, ‘then I cut off the gut just 
below the knot and thread it into a mill- 
iner’s needle, one which has a large eye for 
the. size of the needle. From a smooth 
sound cork I cut a tiny egg-shaped piece 
and thread it on the needle, drawing it 
down to the end of the gut just onto the 
hook. The cork should not be more than 
3/16 of an inch in width and thickness and 
about 3 of an inch long. Take the needle 
off the gut, tie a loop in it and attach to 
your line. When you find an insect place it 
on the hook and go after your trout. You 
will find that the bait lasts very much 


longer and lures much better. 
M. J. L., Troy, N. Y. 
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Umbrella for Summer Hikers 

OR: fall traveling when the rains are 

cold and disagreeable a rubber rain 
coat is the only thing to use, that or the 
rubber poncho, as one desires. But in 
summer either of these garments is too 
hot and when I go hiking I carry along 
a good-sized umbrella. Around camp in 
rainy weather, the drizzling kind, I mean, 
when one is trying to get a good hot 
meal together, if the umbrella is handled 
rightly one can cook over an open fire 
fairly well. And when tramping at a 
good pace the umbrella is not such a 
hindrance as a raincoat or poncho; it 
keeps not only myself dry but my bun- 
dles also, when I have been in to town 
for grub to use in camp. I have told 
readers of Nessmuk’s Campfire how I 
tramp and camp in the summer time. 
Some days are too stormy to move camp 
and we stay in one spot until it clears 
off. There is nothing nicer than walking 
up and down the road for exercise on 
one of these days and to relieve the mo- 
notony of sitting in the small tent. But 
try putting on a cold, clammy wet rubber 
coat on one of these days and see how 
uncomfortable it feels. I am sure you 
will agree that the umbrella is the thing 
to take on a summer tramp, for it not 
only protects from the rain but from the 
too fervent heat of the sun on a hot, 


dusty road. 
Jim Fercuson, New York. 


Barbecuing a Steer 


URING the winter of 1906 I was in 

an Oklahoma town. They’ were 
booming the place and had frequent bar- 
becues on the new ground towards the 
northwest outskirts of the town. This is 
the way a steer was roasted. A deep 
trench was dug and in it a big fire of 
hickory logs was burned all night; by 
next morning there was a mighty bed of 


coals. The steer had been killed, skinned 
and dressed, the legs cut off flush with 
the body and head removed. Through 
the length of the body a well seasoned 
piece of timber was placed, the carcass 
was then stuffed and sewed up and sus- 
pended over the bed of coals by supports 


as shown. Toward the end of the day, 
after much selling of lots to eastern peo- 
ple looking for western homes, each had 
more or less slices of broiled meat, bread, 
and tin cups of black coffee. It was a 
great treat to many to see so much cow 
meat roasting in one chunk. The same 
idea could be applied to a deer. 
“WANDERING BUCKEYE.” 


Plugs Made From Mother’s Clothespins 


GGOD weedless plug for bass can 

be made by the man or boy who 
likes to whittle from one of the old-fash- 
ioned clothes pins found in nearly every 
country home. I whittle one in the shape 
shown in the drawing, crooking the end 
up a trifle and cutting the pin off at a 
slant just below where the crotch starts. 
This left the crotch looking like a small 


Top View 


trough across the plug.- In here at an 
angle I put a small screw eye through 
which the line is fastened. I used a 
treble hook on the bottom of the plug, 
attaching it by means of a wire up 
through the plug. It is best to burn the 
hole for the wire by means of'a redhot 
knitting needle; in this way there is litttle 
danger of spJitting the wood. I painted 
my plug a light yellow and ornamented it 
with red and green markings. The color- 
ing has a great deal to do with the suc- 
cess of the lure; it might be a good ‘plan 
to make several and paint differently and 
then keep score to see whicli accounts 
for the most bass. 
Harry WHEELER, Lewistown, Maine. 


A Solid Bed of Coals 


OU often. read in cook books for 

campers that all cooking should be 
done over a “solid bed of coals,” but un- 
less you know this little kink it is not so 
easy to get the coals just where you want 
them. When making the fire on which 
to broil some of those little brook trout 
which you have just taken off the hook, 
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this is the way to manage. Place two 
short logs of even height where you 
want your fire and place an even layer 


of green hardwood sticks about the size 
of your wrist between the logs. The logs 
must not be farther apart than the size 
of your camp grid allows. Then build 
your fire on top of the green hardwood 
sticks and start to clean your trout. By 
the time you have them ready for the 
pan, all rolled nicely in corn meal—if you 
wish to fry them—or neatly scored 
through the backbone in several places, 
so they will not curl, and strips of bacon 
pinned to them with hardwood pins—if 
you wish to broil them—the sticks will 
have turned into the solid bed of coals so 
much talked about and so_ seldom 
achieved. 
CARL Brown, Minnesota. 


To Repel Blackflies 

| LIKE to go fishing in the early days of 

June, but the bite of the blackfly is very 
poisonous to me. [| have tried all kinds of 
“fly-dope,” both patented preparations and 
the results of my friends’ experiments in 
that line, and I consider oil of citronella, 
which can be procured for a few cents at 
any drugstore, to be the best of all. It is 
effective, cleaner than tar preparations, and 
the scent is not unpleasant and does not 
pervade one for hours after one’s return 
from fishing as is the case with penny- 
royal. But even when using citronella 
the pests will crawl back of the ears and 
at the base of the hair. The rig used by 
the miners around Nome to protect from 
mosquitoes is a handy one to know about. 
They take a large blue or red bandanna 
handkerchief, tie a knot in one corner and 
put the resulting hood on the head so 
that the ends of the bandanna come under 
the chin. There it is tied or pinned to- 
gether. Then the hat is put on, well over 
the eyes to protect the forehead and a dash 
of “fly-dope” does the rest. This rig is not 
very warm and enables one to fish in com- 
fort. A large square of cheesecloth might 
be carried for this purpose and would be 
cooler than the bandanna. 

H. F. L., Maine. 
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NESSMUK, POET AND PRACTICAL WOODSMAN 


THE PERSONALITY OF GEORGE W. SEARS AS SHOWN BY HIS WRITINGS ON WOOD- 
CRAFT ENDEARED HIM TO READERS OF FOREST AND STREAM FOR MANY YEARS 


O the readers of Forest and Stream 

the word “Nessmuk” is at once well 

known and strange. To the later gen- 
eration of readers it is in some vague man- 
ner an epitome of woods lore, woodcraft, 
and all things pertaining to the world of 
the great outdoors; but those of the earlier 
generations who have read and loved For- 
est and Stream regard it as the symbol of 
a unique and interesting personality which 
was unfolded to them through a series of 
writings in this magazine extending 
through many years. ; 

George W. Sears, in the character of 
“Nessmuk” by which he was known to the 
readers of this journal, was the product of 
peculiar circumstances. Emerson’s expres- 
sion of the reward of worth—“Though you 
live in the heart of the woods, the world 
shall make a beaten trail to your very 
door”—were never more truly spoken than 
of Nessmuk. His was a woods life, much 
in solitude. He wrote for his own pleas- 
ure and his writings were the simple over- 
flow of a life of deep experience, yet many 
of his practical ideas on camping and “go- 
ing light” have been adopted by the United 
States Army, his book on “Woodcraft” is 
considered not only an authority on the 
subject but a classic in style as well, his 
rods and lures have never been surpassed, 
the canoe which he designed has been pre- 
served in Smithsonian Institution and, be- 
cause of its extreme lightness and superior 
utility, it is now being used by the United 
States Government as a model! in develop- 
ing life boats light enough to be carried 
on naval airplanes. Could Nessmuk’s im- 
agination have pictured such a destiny for 
the little craft “Sairy Gamp”? 

Nessmuk, as he once humorously put it, 
“took to the woods for very life.” When 
at an early age, being of consumptive ten- 
dencies, he was told by his physicians that 
but a year or two of life lay before him, 
with pluck and resolution undaunted, he 
sought healing and strength from the for- 
ests and the mountains From that day 
he was for much of the time annually a 
woods dweller, sleeping under canvas, in 
“brush camp” or beneath the rough bark 
lean-to; following the deer and the bear, 
studying the secrets of the wilderness; and 
all the while proving the blessed influences 
of the simple outdoor existence to build up a 
fragile constitution and restore to health. 
But while dwelling thus apart from society, 
there was nothing of the spirit of the re- 
cluse in him; he was in touch with his 
fellowmen, alive to the questions of the day, 
concerned with the problems of society, a 
student of human nature. He was gifted 
with a superior intellect and it did not stag- 
nate in the woods. Uneducated in the 
schools, he was yet self-taught, and well 
taught. He knew the best authors. That 
was no idle boast of his, on being asked 
what books he took into'the woods, that he 
found it necessary to take none, seeing that 
he carried Shakespeare and other poets 
under his hat. He possessed a rich store 
of mother wit, a vast fund of practical 
common sense, a philosophy of his own. 
He commanded the respect of intellectual 
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N the June issue of Forest and 

Stream will be published Ness- 
muk’s description of his canoe “Sairy 
Gamp,” illustrated by photographs 
and working drawings of the orig- 
inal canoe by W. Starling Burgess, 
of Marblehead, Mass., who is using 
her as a model for developing life- 
boats light enough to be carried 
on naval airplanes. [Enrtors.] 


men with whom he came in contact. A 
distinguished clergyman once wrote us after 
spending a fortnight in camp with “Ness- 
muk,” “Of all the men I have ever met, 
Sears is the best worth knowing.” 

The salient points of “Nessmuk’s” life 
are best told in the following modest notes 
which he himself prepared as a preface to 
a volume of verse, “Forest Runes,” which 
was published in 1887: 


T is a sad necessity, he writes, that com- 
pels a man to speak often or much of 
himself. Most writers come to loathe 

the first person singular, and to look upon 
the capital I as a pronominal calamity. And 
yet, how can a man tell aught of himself 
without the “Eternal ego”? 

I am led to these remarks by a request 
of my publishers that I furnish some ac- 
count of myself. For instance, I was born 
in a sterile part of sterile Massachusetts, on 
the border of Douglas Woods, within half 
a mile of Junkamaug Lake. This startling 
event happened in the “South Gore” about 
sixty-four years ago. I did not have a fair 
average start in life at first. A snuffy old 
nurse who was present at my birth was 
fond of telling me in after years a legend 
like this: “Ga-a-rge, you on’y weighed fo’ 
pounds when you wuz born, ’n’ we put ye 
inter a quart mug ’n’ turned a sasser over 
ye.” 

Junkamaug Lake is six miles long, with 
many bays, points and islands, with dense 


thickets along its shores at the time of 
which I speak, and a plentiful stock of 
pickerel, perch and other fish. It was just 
the sort of country to delight the Indian 
mind; and here it was that a remnant of 
the Nepmug Indians had a reservation, 
while they also had a camp on the shores 
on Nepmug Pond, where they spent much 
time loafing, fishing, making baskets, and 
setting snares for rabbits and grouse. 

The word Nepmuk, or as it is sometimes 
spelled, Nepmug, means woodduck. This, 
in the obsolete lingo of the once powerful 
Narrangansetts. The best Indian of the 
band was “Injun Levi,” as the whites called 
him. He was known among his tribe as 
“Nessmuk”; and I think he exerted a 
stronger influence on my future than any 
other man. As a fine physical specimen of 
the animal man I have seldom seen his 
equal. As a woodsman and trusty friend 
he was good as gold, but he could not 
change the Indian nature that throbbed in 
every vein and filled his entire being. Just 
here I cannot do better than reproduce a 
sketch of him and his tribe which appeared 
in the columns of Forest and Stream. I 
will add that Junkamaug is only a corrup- 
tion of the Indian name, and. the other 
names.I give as I had them from the In- 
dians themselves: 

Nessmuk means in the Narragansett 
tongue, or did mean, as long as there were 
any Narragansetts to give tongue, Wood- 
duck, or rather Wooddrake. Also it was 
the name of the athletic young brave who 
was wont to steal me away from home be- 
fore I was five years old and carry me 
around Nepmug and Junkamaug lakes, day 
after day, until I imbibed much of his 
woodcraft, all his love for forest life, and, 
alas, much of his good-natured shiftlessness. 

Even now my blood flows faster as I 
think of the rides I had on his well-formed 
shoulders, and a death-grip on his strong, 
black mane. Or rode “belly bumps” on his 
back across old Junkamaug, hugging him 
tightly round the neck, like the selfish Ego- 
tist that I was. He tire? He drown? I 
would as soon have thought to tire a wolf 
or drown a whale. At first these excur- 
sions were not fairly concluded with a final 
settlement at home—said settlement consist- 
ing of a head-raking with a fine-toothed 
comb, that left my scalp raw, and a subse- 
quent interview, of a private nature, with 
Pa behind the barn, at which a yearling 
apple tree sprout was always a leading fac- 
tor. (My blood tingles at that recollection, 
too.) 

Gradually they came to understand that 
I was incorrigible, or, as a maiden aunt of 
the old school put it, “given over”; and, so 
that I did not run away from school, I was 
allowed to “run with them dirty Injuns,” 
as the aunt aforesaid expressed it. But I 
did run away from school, and books of 
the dry sort, to study the great book of 
nature. Did I lose by it? I cannot tell, 
even now. As the world goes, perhaps yes. 
No man can transcend his possibilities. I 
am no believer in the supernatural; mes- 
merism, spiritualism and a dozen other 
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A JOHNSTON LAKE WOLF HUNT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Hunting, fishing and trapping are at 
least interesting to the majority of people, 
especially so in the United States and 
Canada. 

The writer enjoys, beyond words to de- 
scribe, fishing of all kinds; shooting the 
grouse, prairie chicken and wild duck in 
North Dakota, and stalking the deer in the 
Northern Minnesota woods, but never un- 
til the fall of 1916 had I the opportunity, 
pleasure and experience, of hunting wolves 
in Southern Saskatchewan with an auto- 
mobile. ‘ 

Some sixty miles southwest of Moose- 
jaw, Canada, is Lake Johnston, a body of 
water twenty miles long and six in width. 
Near this lake is the small new town of 
Mossbank, a most thriving and prosperous 
village. The lake is surrounded by hills 
and along the edge of the lake large 
quantities of brush and bull rushes grow. 
In the early fall on and near this lake is 
a splendid place to hunt the wild duck and 
the Canada goose, many of which are 
wounded and carry out into the middle 
of the lake out of reach of the hunter. 
These afterwards die and are carried to 
the shores by the waves and become food 
for the wolves. 

After eating a most hearty breakfast at 
Madam D——’s Restaurant, Ed. Brink and 
myself started in a small car for a wolf 
hunt on the lake. Ed. at the wheel and 
myself handling the rifle. The lake was 
frozen over and was perfectly safe to go 
any where on it with the car. Patches of 
snow to a depth of several inches covered 
most of the ice. We started up the lake 
close to the east shore and had not gone 
over a half mile before out jumped, from 
the rushes, a large prairie wolf about three 
hundred yards from the car, and headed 
for the center of the lake. At once Ed 
advanced the spark and gave the thirty 
more gas and in a few seconds Mr. Wolf 
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saw that we were after him, in earnest, 
for the car was going at thirty-five miles 
and as fast as the wolf could navigate. 

In a few moments we were close to 
him and as he glanced back at us his fiery 
eyes and protruding tongue seemed to say: 
“You are the victors, what kind of a ma- 
chine is that.” We followed him for about 
five miles letting him keep about one hun- 
dred yards ahead of the car and as he was 
about ready to give up the fight Ed. gave 
the word and the rifle ended his life. 

This is the most exciting sport to be im- 
agined. We succeeded in getting three 
wolves that morning. A farmer living 
near the lake informed me that he had 
killed twenty-four wolves in like manner 
up to that time that season, each of which 
is worth about $8.00 for the fur and 
bounty. 

We found that the male wolf could not 
run as fast as the female by several miles 
an hour. The best speed a male could 
make was about thirty-five miles, he being 
much heavier and fatter than the female. 

It seems that when a dog starts a wolf 
in the hills it always makes for the lake, 
as there it can soon out distance the dog. 

After a half a day spent in the chase 
in weather 20° below zero we were ready 
to enjoy dinner again. Thus ended a most 
exciting and pleasant half day’s hunt. 

C. R. Verry, Canada. 


RUFFED GROUSE IN MICHIGAN 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Can you not start an inquiry through 
Forest and Stream that will bring out 
something definite and positive as to the 
cause of what seems to be almost an ex- 
termination of the Ruffed Grouse. Begin- 
ning with the shooting season of 1916, it 
was noticed that the grouse were very, 
very scarce, and in 1917 they were almost 
gone. No one should have shot them, but 
here in Michigan the authorities did not 
see fit to close the season, so a good many 
went afield for them during October and 
early November, but after many days 
hunting I heard of no one getting more 
than one or two. Very few of our Sagi- 
naw sportsmen went after them at all; they 
respected the necessity for saving what 
few there were for seed. 

Now the upper peninsula of Michigan 
as you probably Know tsed-to be Wterally 
alive wit ulte rouse. ree years 
ago anyone could have gone along the roa 
wi ; er, and gotten 
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anywhere. In fact, a good many who were 
not sportsmen but were simply after meat, 
did it, and for some reason or other the 
Ruffed Grouse went automobile crazy. But 
there were lots of birds anyhow up ,thére. 
We used to shoot them from the old horse 
and wagon. Of course, a law was passed 
stopping the shooting of them from an 
automobile, but I do not know whether it 
has done any good or not, and I do not 
know. whether the shooting of the Ruffed 
Grouse had anything to do with its scarc- 
ity. There must be some grouse disease 
that cleaned them out in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, and I do not know 
how far east of here. We ought to find 
out what it is. 

It would be good work for the Biolog- 
ical Survey to definitely determine this 
cause; to see if it cannot be prevented in 
the future. Yours truly, 

W. B. MersuHon, Michigan. 

[The matter of ruffed grouse has al- 
ready been taken up with Mr. Nelson, of 
the Biological Survey. 

From all reports there is a disease among 
the grouse from Maine to Minnesota. Mr. 
Frank I. Brown, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Fort Wayne, Indiana, informed us 
recently that the grouse were similarly af- 
fected about fifteen years ago. Ebirtors.] 


OLD-TIMERS AND OLD RIFLES 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following description of a couple 
of rather curious rifles of the early years 
of the nineteenth century, owned by two 
celebrated hunters and trappers, “Nat” 
Foster and “Nick” Stoner, was taken from 
Jeptha R. Simms’ “Trappers of New 
York,” published early in 1847 or there- 
abouts and revamped and reprinted in 1871. 

“Foster and Stoner had each a rifle at 
one time made after the same pattern, by 
Willis Avery, of Salisbury, and called 
double shotters. They were made with a 
single barrel with two locks, one placed 
above the other far enough to admit of 
two charges, and have the upper charge of 
powder rest upon the lower bullet. The 
locks were for percussion pills, and when 
the pick which crushed the pill at the first 
lock was down, there was no danger to 
be apprehended in firing the lower charge. 
These rifles cost about seventy dollars 
each. That of -Stoner was borne by a 
soldier into the late Florida War.” 

I do not remember having seen mention 
of these rifles in Forest and Stream, there- 
fore am sending this excerpt which may 
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time. They could have done this most M. Scuencxk, New York. 
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B. Y. M., Denver, Colo.: 

Replying to your queries in regard to de- 
tails of the technical side of taking the pic- 
tures of a ruffed grouse in the act of drum- 
ming, which were used to illustrate an 
article in the April issue of Forest and 
Stream Mr. Vreeland, who was the pho- 
tographer as well as the author of the ar- 
ticle, gives the following information: 

The real problem was one of stalking, 
and the only serious photographic dif- 
ficulty was that due to the very dim light. 
The day was dark and heavily overcast, 
and the woods, even though the deciduous 
trees had lost their leaves, cut off much of 
the little light that remained. A rapid lens 
was, therefore, an absolute essential. 


I used a B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar lens of 
5%-inch focal length, working at full open- 
ing, F | 4.5, in a No. 1-A Graflex camera— 
an outfit that I find very useful for nature 
studies at short range. 


The exposure was I-10 second in the 
photographs showing the bird at rest, and 
I-25 second for those in motion. The 
former made a fully timed negative with 
speed film, while the shorter exposures 
were under-timed, as will be seen from the 
deficiency of detail in the shadows. The 
chief difficulty consisted in making the ex- 
posure at the precise moment when the 
motion of the bird’s wings was slowest, so 
that the relatively slow speed of the shut- 
ter would stop the motion. 
rather careful work, since the pause be- 
tween wing beats covered only a very brief 
moment, especially after the first and sec- 
ond preliminary beat. 


The ground glass screen permitted accu- 
rate focusing of the lens, notwithstanding 
the small depth of focus when using full 
aperture at short range—about six feet. 


Having focused and pointed the camera, 
I waited patiently for the bird to begin to 
drum, choosing carefully the moment of 
exposure and pressing the release button. 
I then wound the film and re-set the shut- 
ter as quickly as possible, so that all neces- 
sary moving should be done and the cam- 
era again pointed for a new picture before 
the bird stopped drumming. As long as he 
was himself in action he did not seem to 
mind anything I might do, but when he 
was at rest he started at the slightest mo- 
tion. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
photographer to “freeze” until the bird 
saw fit to drum a new tattoo, giving an 
opportunity for another picture. 


By choosing a different phase of the 
process for each exposure, the series of 
photographs was made representing prac- 
tically the whole performance from begin- 
ning to end. 


This required. 
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C. L. M., Jersey City, N. J.: 

Kindly answer the following questions 
in your Seneca columns: 

(1) Will the Auto Shotgun, 28-inch bar- 
rel, handle No. 4 or 5 shot, in the full choke 
as well as cylinder bore. 

(2) What advantage would I gain by 
using an extra barrel, cylinder bore, 30- 
inch, over the 28-inch full choke in the 
Autoloading Shotgun? 

(3) Will the 30-inch cylinder bore shoot 
as hard and as far as the 28-inch cylinder 
bore? 

(4) What is the advantage of a modified 
choke over a cylinder bore? 

(5) I intend to buy an extra barrel for 
the Autoloading Shotgun and wish to know 
which barrel you would recommend for 
general purposes, the cylinder or modified 
choke? 

Ans. (1)—Yes. (2) None whatever. Be- 
sides no 30-inch barrels are furnished for 
this gun. (3) Yes, excepting with black 
powder. (4) The advantage of a modified 
choke over a cylinder bore is that the 
former gives a closer pattern. (5) I would 
recommend the modified choke and suggest 
a 26-inch barrel. 


W. L. L., Atlanta, Ga.: 

Will you kindly tell me about the various 
antidotes for snake bites and how they are 
to be administered? 

Ans.—The whole idea of antidotes is 
bad and misleading. Any and every stimu- 
lant is an antidote physiologically to the 
depressing effect of the snake poison. So 
it will be well to give, say, two tablespoon- 
fuls of whisky or brandy in three times as 
much water, or twenty-five or thirty drops 
of aqua ammoniae or spirits of hartshorn, 
at such intervals as the depression may 
seem to demand. Clear the bowels by an 
enema of warm water and soap, to which 
may be added with advantage two teaspoon- 
fuls of spirits of turpentine. If the patient 
has been bitten by a copperhead, assure him 
that the bite of that snake scarcely ever, if 
ever, imperils human life, and that he is in 
no danger. If bitten by a rattlesnake, tell 
him not to be needlessly alarmed; that the 
bite of this snake is scldom dangerous if 
left to itself, still less so if intelligently 
treated. Many persons bitten by snakes die 
of fright; some are killed by excessive 
medication, especially by fatal quantities of 
alcohol. Some few persons are so very 
susceptible to the influence of the venom, 
that they die of its effects with or without 
treatment. If we have in the United States 
a really deadly snake, it is the so-called 
venomous water moccasin of the Southern 
States. 
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L. P. C., Seattle, Wash. : 

Kindly give me some information regard- 
ing removing the hair and graining a hide 
before tanning for buckskin. 

Ans.—As soon as the hide is taken off 
from the deer’s back it should be grained; 
to do this, provide yourself with a beam 
eight inches through and six feet long; put 
two legs in one end, and let the other rest 
on the ground, so that it will stand at a 
slant. The beam must be of hard wood, 
shaved smooth, without a ridge in it. 

Provide yourself with a knife. One made 
for the purpose is best, but you may make 
a very good one by taking an old shaving 
knife and grinding it square across the edge, 
until it has a face about a sixteenth of an 
inch across. Then whet the corners 
smooth, so that they will not cut the skin. 
A piece of scythe, with a handle at each 
end, makes a good fleshing knife. 

Now sit down with the highest end of 
the beam against you, and lay-on the skin, 
hair side down, and proceed to take off all 
the flesh and fat, and every unequal sub- 
stance before you turn the hair side up. 
Then commence to grain with the neck of 
the skin next to you, and shove against the 
hair, having a firm hold of the knife, and 
shoving with some strength, when off will 
go a streak of the grain, and so proceed 
until it is all off. This is the way to grain 


a green hide just taken from the animal. 

To grain a dry hide, first put it in a tub 
or barrel of warm water, and let it lie for 
twenty-four hours, and’ then add to each 
half barrel of water a pint of good slaked 
lime, and let it stand twenty-four hours 
more; then proceed as with a fresh skin. 

Another process is to let the skin lie in 
clear water until the hair will slip off, and 
then grain it on the beam. This is a very 
good way. I have practiced it, and found 
the leather as tough as that of the green 
hide. 

‘When the work is properly done the skin 
will be as clear as glass, with no streak of 
grain or other uneven substance feft; un- 
less it is in this condition, it will not dress 
well. 


R. P. D., Boston, Mass.: 

Will you please publish directions for 
skinning an eel? I read Newt’s story of 
the boiled eel, but his directions for skin- 
ning it were not very easy to follow. 

Ans.—To skin an eel, roll him first in 
ashes or dust so that his skin will not be 
slippery. Then cut the skin around the 
neck near the head, make a longitudinal 
slit half the length of his body, and grasp- 
ing the skin firmly near the head peel it 
off over his tail. 
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RIFLES AND RIUFLEMIEN 


MAN AND BOY RIFLE CLUBS 
By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


M Y first rifle club was organized one 
July afternoon while we were sitting 
about the well curb. It consisted of a 
gray haired man and a very small boy who 
had acquired a long, slender .22 rifle and 
desired to learn how to point that weapon 
in a manner calculated to knock a squirrel 
out of a tall tree. Our range site was 
Uncle’s back pasture lot and for equipment 
we procured a large box upon which we 
tacked our home-made targets.. Just to 
one side of this tactical butt, and placed so 
as not to cast a shadow on the target, we 
erected a wall of earth about three feet 
thick supported by some old boards, a 
parapet to protect the boy from stray bul- 
lets while the man “sighted in” the new 
rifle from an improvised rest. Later on 
they traded places and the man coached his 
pupil by calling out the results of each shot 
and his directions for firing the next one. 
Before long the boy “caught on” and soon 
the range was increased to a point where a 
form of disk signals had to be- devised. 
Thus was I introduced into the great 
brotherhood of the grooved tube and to 
this day I have yet to find a more useful 
or satisfactory rifle range. That was twen- 
ty-five years ago and the club is still in 
existence, holding an unbroken record for 
100% attendance at all official shoots, the 
only kind we ever held; a record, I believe, 
that cannot be duplicated by any similar 
organization. 

You old timers who want to get back 
in the game would do well to organize one 
of these Man and Boy Rifle Clubs. When 
your friends are “too busy” or a range 
isn’t available, don’t look longingly at the 
old shootin’ iron and leave it with a sigh 
of regret. Look up a likely kid and tell 
him your troubles. Boys are the most 
human of all animals and the way they 
respond to a suggestion of this sort will 
gladden your heart. He will prove to be a 
lot of help and a lot.of company. Don’t 
get sore if he trims you with your own 
gun; boys have a way of doing that as 
their nerves are steady and their eyes are 
good, also they soak up shooting dope like 
a sponge does water. Never tell a boy 
anything about guns that you do not want 
him to know; he is possessed of a most at- 
tentive mind and an excellent memory. 

Try this out some Saturday afternoon in 
the near future; it is an experiment well 
worth while, and the next week you will 
not forget to go again—the boy will at- 
tend to that. Then send me your scores 
and tell me just how you made out; don’t 
hesitate to go into details, such letters are 
always interesting. It would be a godsend 
to this country and the next generation if 
we could organize and conduct a League 
of Man and Boy Rifle Clubs through this 
department. Just think of the possibilities 
it would open up for experiments and ex- 
periences, re-entry matches where only the 


LL questions relating to rifles 

and riflemen will be answered in 
these columns by Captain Roy S. 
Tinney, Dr. J. B. Bevis, and other 
well known authorities on the rifle. 
Readers are invited to send in prob- 
lems and to’make this the open forum 
of the shooting game. [Eprtors.] 


best scores count and records made by the 
youngsters, classified according to their 
ages. Yes, it would be worth trying. That 
is how I learned and this season I will 
continue to pass the good work along—to 
another boy. “And,” I tell him, “when 
you grow up it is your duty to teach 
other boys how to shoot.” Such after- 
noons will do both you and the boy a lot 
of -good and you will gain. a friend that 
will stick to you through life; the sort of 
a friendship that no amount of money, 
prestige or influence can command. 


MORE ABOUT THE DOUBLE 
APERTURE SIGHT 


HERE may be a man in this country 

who knows more about rifle sights 
than Thomas Martin, but I _ never 
heard of him. For over thirty years, forty 
would probably come nearer the correct 
figure, Martin has made sights for the bug- 
giest of rifle bugs, even the immortal ex- 
perimenter and ballistician, Dr. Mann, had 
nothing but praise for the products of this 
master craftsman, so in further reply to 
the inquiries of Master John Kennedy and 
B. L. V. of Albany, I now give the opinion 
of the Old Master on the subject of double 
aperture sights: 

“Why not cut loose from the ‘blade’ 
form of front sight altogether and in place 
of it use an aperture front sight, with 
ring, stem and movable base all made in 
one and ,to fit in the base proper, just as 
the movable base now does? 

“With an aperture ring of about 5/16 
inch outside diameter, optional ‘apertures 
of from .075 to .100 inch, the ring having a 
length of some 5/16 inch and its outside 
diameter well tapered towards the muzzle, 
with the aperture diaphragm made integral 
with the ring and midway of its length, 
then we would have a front sight giving 
good illumination, freedom from focusing 
and strength galore. Furthermore, it can- 
not be said of such a sight that its working 
edges would be damaged, for they are all 
within the ring and well protected. 

“T presume someone would rise right up 
on his hind legs and state that the mud 
of the trenches will fill the aperture. Well, 
what if it does? How much work is it to 
clean it out, and are not the advantages 
greater than the disadvantages? With the 
aperture front sight as above mentioned 
there will be no question of proper eleva- 
tion or centering; one will simply ‘look 
through’ the front and rear apertures, fo- 


cus sharply on the object to be hit and 
the aiming eye will automatically and 
efficiently attend to the centering,” 


B. W.' K., Denver, Colorado: 

To settle our arguments, please explain 
to us (a) if the striking velocity and 
hence striking energy of a bullet in the 
high altitudes is equal or greater than the 
striking velocity and energy of the same 
bullet at sea level. (b) If the striking 
velocity is. greater, would not any rifle 
shoot higher in the high altitudes than at 
sea level? (c) If so, how much higher? 
(d) Is this not a big factor of misses in 
high altitudes? (a) If one will study a 
ballistic table of cartridges, he will observe 
that the velocity and energy of any bullet 
decreased ‘very rapidly in the ascending 
curve of its trajectory. The. Springfield, 
for illustration, loses 235 f. s. in velocity 
and 441 ft. lbs, in energy in passing over 
the first 100 yards of its flight; and over 
the same distance the 50-110 W. H. V. 
loses 500 f. s. in velocity and 1323 ft. Ibs. 
in energy. 

This loss in both velocity and energy is 
due solely to the resistance of the air upon 
the bullet, which at a casual glance would 
seem insignificant, but the fact that it re- 
quires nearly one-fourth of a ton to push 
the tiny 150 grain Springfield bullet roo 
yards in .116 seconds, and nearly 34 of a 
ton to push 300 gr. bullet of the 50-110 
the same distance in .152 seeonds, indicates 
vividly the tremendous toll taken by the air 
to permit the bullet to pass through the 
first 100 yards of flight. It is patent that 
the less dense (the lighter) the air the. less 
resistance will be offered by it, and the less 
the toll taken. Pursuing this line of rea- 
son, a vacuum should not offer any re- 
sistance to the bullet, and the striking ve- 
locity should equal the muzzle velocity. 
And this reasoning is correct, for those 
conditions would exist in a vacuum. The 
striking velocity, hence the striking energy, 
of any bullet in the high altitudes is greater 
than the striking velocity at sea level for 
the same range (b,c). Yes, it would shoot 
higher. Using Denver, altitude 5280 ft., 
and the Springfield for illustration, the toll 
taken by the rarer air of Denver to permit 
the bullet to travel 625 yards, will permit 
the bullet to pass through only 500 yards 
at sea level. 

This does not mean that with sights set 
at 500 yards, the rifle will shoot 625 yards 
at Denver. The facts of the case are that 
it will shoot only 530 yards with the sights 
set at 500 yards, which means an over- 
shoot of about 8 inches. This subject is 
fully treated in Bevis & Donovan’s Ex- 
terior Ballistics for Hunters and Riflemen, 
pages 93, 94, and 132. 

(d) An overshot of 8 inches: at 500 
yards would probably score a clean miss. 
At the shorter ranges the overshot would 
not be as great; at the longer distances 
greater. J. B. Bevis, Pu. D. 
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THE KINGFISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 279) 

rig throughout is all that is needed. The 
hook as described should be used, how- 
ever, with only lead enough to carry the 
bait down. Where practicable, fish outside 
the channel just a little off from the deep- 
est water. This applies particularly to 
night fishing, as they apparently feed at 
the edges of the flats during the night 
hours, and if quiet in the boat is main- 
tained good results are assured. 

If an oyster reef can be located, fishing 
near it is recommended. It is a familiar 
sight to the oystermen to see a school of 
kingfish fighting for the worms on the 
bottom, as the oysters are removed where 
the water is shallow enough for such ob- 
servation. 

It is perhaps in this method of fishing 
that the kingfish appears at his best, as the 
tackle being so much lighter than that em- 
ployed in surf fishing the battle is so 
much more royal. It is really a great 


] s 
Ath etic , pleasure to take this fish on light tackle 
and in a strong tideway, and when boated 


and he is no less a prize. Beautiful in color 


and contour he must ever rank with the 
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PLASH go the paddles! 
Powerful strokes make the 
Canoe see-saw back and forth. 
Then superior vim, vigor and 
skill force it forward to victory. 


Don’t waste time hoisting dumb- 
bells in your room when an Old Town 
offers you real sport outdoors. Get out 
on the water where air and exercise 
will send the red blood coursing 
through your veins. 


Start a canoe club and race, tilt, hunt 
and fish. Explore rivers, inlets and 
bays. Go on week-end camping trips. 
There is vibrant health and endless 
pleasure in an Old Town, the master 
canoe. Write today for catalog of 
latest models. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
795 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine 


tne peace 


with BYE ery 


choicest of our American fishes. Com- 
manding a high price in the markets only 
outrivalled by the Spanish mackerel and 
pompano, he is esteemed by the epicure as 
well as the angler. 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 


Outfits 


As environment doutbless plays a most 
important part in fish coloration it is a 
strong question if the southern surf mullet 


be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
>») which is the load best 
, suited to it for each par- 
y ticular need, there is no 
way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime*— you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 


and the kingfish are not one and the same 
72 species. I have examined many specimens 
ilita1 Y of the former in southern waters and save 
for the light color they have there is no 

Supplies 
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noticeable difference. The bottoms of the 
bays and rivers, as is well known, have a 
marble-like whiteness and this is also true 
of the surf all along the Florida coast, 
where they are very abundant. One thing 
also which apparently tend to confirm this 
theory is that when first taken from the 
water the whiting is a beautiful silvery 
creature; but when exposed to the atmos- 
phere for a few hours it takes on a dark 
gray cast, although never showing the 
bronze bars which run latterly or in some 
instances diagonally on the body of his 
northern relative. In the Gulf of Mexico 
I found them to be most abundant and 
they were continually sought after by the 
ubiquitous “small boy” with the crudest of 
tackle. Along the wharves near ‘Galveston 
they are so abundant that the bottom 
seems to fairly be alive with them. 

While the two fish have been classified 
and are held as distinct by those who have 
been long recognized as authorities on the 
subject, still it is openly questioned by the 
Vcr EL observant army of anglers whether or not 
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“jg You Can Tramp All Day 


You can do the ~ 
hardest work or [>a Price $1.25 
play without strain, C=) oe 
chafing or pinching P| 
if you wear a Sep- " 
erate Sack Suse 
r{ pensory,. TheS.S, 
o S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
., Sack, no scratching metal 
. Slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) sa 
With the S.S.S, you always have a clean 
Suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
Borting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
Ceipt of price. Money refu if not satis- 
factory. Send stamp for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Park PLace, WATERTOWN, N, ¥. 


Send for Booklet 


*‘Serviceable Gifts For 
Those Who Serve” 


PECIAL OFFER 
A complete outfit— 
one 7x7 Army Tent, 
one cot, one chair; 
list price. $16.25. 
Limited quantity at 
spect 3lg74.50 

Oe 166-4 ° 

NOW IS THE TIME 

Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cooking 
Outfits, Shirts, Pants, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, 
Leggings, Ponchos, and every article you need is 


listed in our new catalogue “‘C.’’ Send 4c post- 
age. Write for it today. 


Prompt delivery—Money back guarantee 


we 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 


SCHOVERLING, 
DALY@GALES 


302 and 304 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


the only difference lies in latitude and en- 
vironment. Like so many fish which are 
natives of southern waters the flesh of the 
whiting is not so palatable as his northern 
relative, being much softer. It also lacks 
that delicious flavor which so character- 
izes the kingfish, who is a gentleman among 
his fellows and whose presence is ever 
welcomed by the angler. As the years go 
by if the diminution of our coast line fishes 
continues, he will become a rare tidbit on 
the table and a greater prize to him who 
loves the contemplative man’s recreation on 
the sweeping tideway or at the foot of the 
murmuring sea. 
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A Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Game (Sixth Edition) 
Fish, the Tackle Necessary and How to Use It 


By DIXIE CARROLL How to Build and F urnish Them 


Editor of “The National Sportsman” and Fishing Editor of “The 
Chicago Herald,” President of. “The American Anglers’ League’ B : 
Net $1.75. Postage Extra y 
Detroit Free Press: “Mr. Carroll describes the habits and ‘fads’ WILLIAM S. WICKS 
of our fresh water game fish; tells about baits, lures, and tackle; 
adds facts that cover fishing conditions in different seasons, all in The most popular book on the subject ever written. 
conversationally breezy and informing fashion.” Full explanations how to build cabins of all sizes with 
A book of Fish and Fishing, written in a ‘‘pal’’ to ‘‘pal” style from actual directions and numerous illustrations. Everything 


fishing experiences. The basses, muskellonge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike ; 
and trout treated in a thorough manner as to habits and peculiarities. Baits from'a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 


and lures that attract game fish, and how to use them. Simple and expert i 
methods of bait and fly casting. The reason for each piece of tackle and structure, is included. 


how to use it. The fighting actions of game fish from strike to landing net. . 
Seasonable facts that affect the fishing conditions. Information that will be Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build chim- 


found invaluable to the beginner and the experienced angler. neys; rustic stairways, etc. 
Send for your copy now or BETTER YET send $4.00 for a 


two years’ subscription to Fo:est and Stream and we’ll mail a PRICE, $1.50 


eopy of this book FREE 


9 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 9 East 40th Street New ae 


GAME BIRDS AND FISHES OF NORTH AMERICA 


This portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes consists of forty 
plates, measuring 934 x 12 inches, twenty Game Birds by J. L. 


Ridgway, and twenty Fishes by S. F. Denton. HERE’S THE BOOK 


Printed on heavy plate paper they are ready for framing, and make most 


suitable and charming decorations for library, den, or any other room. YOU WANT! 


Sold as high as $6.00. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 
Forest and Stream ok Dept. 9 East 40th St., New York City This is the one book you need if you are 
going camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own 
Book” treats the camping subject in a 
thorough and practical manner. 


“Just what I have been looking 
for,” says every breeder and dog 
owner who sees “The Modern 
Kennel Record.” Built on the NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 

modern loose-leaf system, hand- The Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. 


somely bound in Red Morocco, “Horse Gense’ In The Weeds. = 
; 7 . s ns 
compact enough to be carried in Outhts). “Sabakee Cae and Canoe- 


the pocket, and filled with carefully ing. Animal Packing. What to Do If 
prepared blanks that enable the Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 


i i i ; Fl Fishin for Brook Trout. 
owner to immediately register pedi-  ~ 7. ae She Ride tn the 


grees and _ record. stud visits, ‘Woods. 
whelps, sales, winnings, and all PRICE DELIVERED 


minor transactions. Size 644x3 inches. The 
covers will last a lifetime. The blanks can be PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 


removed or renewed at will. CLOTH COVER $1.00 
PRICE, IN BLACK SEAL $2.50 


Address All Orders FOREST and STREAM (Book Dept.) 


—— Bobi St. ae Dae. 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Transportation Service by both Rail and Water as 
far South as Old Point Comfort was never better! 


The Hotel Chamberlin at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, is one 
of the Finest Holiday Hotels in the Western Hemisphere 


HE CHAMBERLIN directly faces 

Hampton Roads, which is al- 

always the scene of marine ac- 
tivity. Just across the Roads, im- 
mediately in front of the Hotel, is 
the site of the New Naval Training 
Base and Aviation School. Langely 
Field, the Army Aviation Experiment 
Station, is but a few miles away. 
This is becoming the show place for 
aviation in America. 

The Chamberlin is alive with gay 
Society the year around, military, 
naval and aeronautical uniforms lend- 
ing sparkle and color to the scene. 


The cuisine is famous, and natural- 


Department (under authoritative 
medical direction), is complete in 
every detail, and duplicates every 
bath and treatment given at European 
Spas, with the additional advantages 
of sea-air and sea-bathing. 

“An interesting, sporty, conven- 
ient, eighteen-hole Golf Course. Grass 
putting greens and attractive club 
house. You may safely count on Golf 
every day in the year.” 

Send for colored Aeroplane Map of 
this Course (the only one of its 
kind ever made in America), which 
will be sent you with our booklet, 
“Golf,” if you desire, it, as well as 
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ly so, since the finest sea-foods are booklets dealing with different phases 
obtainable in the waters around Old of life at the Chamberlin. Write to- 
Point Comfort. The Medicinal Bath day to 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours. or .““Ask Mr. Foster’ at any of his offices. 


LAKE MAHOPAC 
1000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
90 MINUTES FROM GRAND CEN- Thomas hand made split bamboo 


TRAL STATION fishing rod has been perfected to meet 


both the all around and the various special 

Good Commutation Service requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 

: erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 


All Water Sports and booklet. 


i THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
Really Good Fishing | 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


Bungalows, Log Cabin 
Camps and Water 
Front Plots at 
Attractive Prices | 


COUNTRY HOME LEAGUE) |x02{@,5!2unch; Seaworthy - 


than 
LEO BUGG, Director 1918'Cange Book. “Address, 


40 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C | rss @* eect 
‘ 7 zs < a ie, 
Phone 9860 Mad. So. > 4 __ Maine. 
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THE ORIGIN OF 
PLANKED SHAD 


By WILLIAM K. FENN 


OR upward of fifty years in spring time 
epicures have been regaled with tooth- 
some “planked shad,” served privately 

or at “Planked Shad” dinners. Many have 
been the receipts for doing the “planking.” 
Even so-called shad planks, usually made of 
oak, could be bought at hardware stores like 
sauce-pans or kettles. Just as though such 
planks had anything to do with imparting 
the peculiar flavor of shad cooked by the 
real planked process. Doubtless few per- 
sons now know what that subtle planked 
shad flavor was. 

The cooking process of “planking” fresh 
caught shad had its origin along the waters 
of the west branch of the Susquehanna 
River, in the vicinity of Williamsport and 
Lock Haven along about the year 1870. ,All 
that region was originally covered with 
magnificent white pine forests, and the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries teemed in 
the springtime with big fat shad going up- 
river to spawn, and, be it known, that Sus- 
quehanna shad was acknowledged ‘to be 
the finest of all shad fish. 

There were many seine fisheries along 
shore, and large catches were frequent. 
About that time Peter Herdic, a one-time 
millionaire, well remembered by the public 
for his line of “Herdic Coaches” in Phila- 
delphia and Washington, built the famous 
Herdic House at Williamsport, Pa:, a hotel 
among the pines west of the city along the 
P. & E. Railroad, which became a summer 
resort for the wealthy classes of the east- 
ern cities, and a hunting lodge in the fall 
for New York and Philadelphia sportsmen. 
Mr. Herdic also built and opened the Min- 
nequa House, at Minnequa Springs, patron- 
ized by the exclusives of the eastern cities. 
He had through these hotels and business 
connections a wide acquaintance with 
wealthy men and sportsmen of that day. 
Besides hotel interests he was in the lum- 
bering business in a large way, and known 
as one of the big operators in white pine 
lumber. 

It was while carrying on the hotels and 
lumbering operations that Peter Herdic dis- 
covered to the world the method of cooking 
fresh caught shad-fish by the “planking” 
process. While partaking of broiled shad 
at his lumber camps along Lycoming and 
Pine Creeks, he noticed the peculiar sweet 
savory flavor of the camp cooked fish over 
that served by his French chefs in the 
hotels. This delightful flavor was not im- 
aginary. It was constant and unmistak- 
able. He set out to find the cause. He 
found it. The lumber-jacks cooked in the 
woods over camp-fires. They took of the 
large fresh caught. shad, scaled, cleaned 
and cooked them on broad slabs of white 
pine chips before the open fire. 

Therein lay the secret flavoring process. 
White pine, the genuine Susquehanna River 
white pine, is a soft sweet wood, having 
only to a very slight degree the resinous 
properties of other pines. Choppers of the 
huge trees in those days split out great 
chips, often over two feet long. These 
chips were roughly dressed with a few 
strokes of their sharp axes, the cleaned 
fish pinned to. them by .a couple of. whit- 
tled pins driven into the soft ‘pine wood, 
and propped up before - the» camp-fire»-to 
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cook. The hot fire drew the sweet sap out 
of the big pine chips, and by it the fish 
were flavored while cooking. 

Mr. Herdic invited his city friends out 
to Williamsport; among them were such 
men as Lawrence Jerome, James Gordon 
Bennett, Col. Thos. A. Scott and others; 
and they visited the lumber camps and ate 
of the camp-cooked planked shad in all the 
glory of its peculiar delicate white pine 
flavor, Thereafter the fame of shad a 3 Ses 
cooked on a plank grew.and spread over aunt ax { o 
the land. To lay fish upon a piece of dry weir ctiyee tits: : 7 pene | ans 
oak board, and put it in an oven to bake, ttaa ans ay ie Pate HOU: 
is no more like the original cooking on a ae oy PM Ge o ae and Cas NS, 
sweet SapEy white pine chip, than that of at ‘ You are not doing justice if you a TI ; 
roasting a sweet potato in a gas-oven com- i t I RT eee ihe = 

; 7 | ) ’ 

pares with one roasted in the hot embers = FIVUDE Gas ta z “§ : aS ad 
of a hunting camp-fire. . coupons and schemes 1 EF § n 
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attached. If you want —_ 


THE ANGLER’S BEST Tv cee 


them separately for what they eu Re aa 

FLIES Peas at are worth—don’t buy them with your coffee and teas and 

oe | ha pay twice their value. White House Coffee and Teas 

are never sold in bulk. The unbroken label is your 
protection and our guarantee. 
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shoulder for Legs, and with green-silk tag. 
Or Wings, brown; Body, green (grass) — secanash — 
ribbed with black; Legs, black hackle. eer DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 

Grizzty Kinc: Wings, gray ‘mottled 1, 2, 3,5 Ib. tins fee Ron cee Sere BOSTON—CHICAGO ° 
(mallard)—bass fly may have red shoul- 
ders; Body, green ribbed with gold. tinsel; Rifle as shown $50.00 
Legs, gray furnace hackle (black center and TOPE cate, 3% 
edge, gray between) ; Tail, red. 

Jenny Linp (diversified) ; Wings, laven- 
der; Body, yellow ribbed with gold tinsel ; , NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 
Legs, scarlet; Tail, lavender. Or with . : 5 . 
Wings and Tail, light blue. same {itt ,* smashing blow anywhere, slong, the line’ over dhe longest vezctic! 


Marcu Brown (two patterns): Wings, but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 


, : is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. E 
brown mottled (partridge or Scotch To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 


grouse); Body, dark brown ribbed: with and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
yellow silk; Legs and Tail, brown mottled. sent for stamp. 
With Wings, clay; Body, gray; Legs and Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


March Brown. | (Some tress dictineuiceed || NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March Brown. (Some tyers distinguished 
between the male and female, in the first 
pattern, by omitting the ribbing on the 


et ae A Country of Fish and Game 
bodies of some of the flies.) Tail-stylets N EWFO U Al D LA N A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 

on this fly should be extra long. , _ Ideal Canoe Trips 3 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


Turkey Brown : Wings, light brown mot- kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
tled; Body, dark brown ribbed with purple and Trout fishing, also a barrens. cnereane ee a — a aaate in New- 
| a . . ¥ foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
silk; Legs and Tail, dark brown hackle. be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 

MonTrREAL (DaArK AND LicuHT): Wings, Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
brown and black mottled (turkey tail- F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent 
7 REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY : sT. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 





feather) ; Body, maroon or dark claret mo- | ae paneer 
hair ribbed with gold; Legs, dark claret or HT 
crimson hackle; Tail, scarlet ibis or gray ENJOY YOUR NIG S 
mottled (mallard). With Wings, gray mot- 5 = Fae EN CAMPING OUT 
tled (mallard); Body, scarlet silk ribbed 255 ° WH 

with gold tinsel; Legs, claret hackle; Tail, Accept this book with our compliments Giouion Sah cuteent ave acomine "toe, 
scarlet ibis or gray mallard; this pattern Contai d 1 ee ene eae ee cane ae 
called Light Montreal. yaar roa ‘ Sep ane ™ few ‘minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 

. a . all points of interest of bundle instantly. . 

Dusty MLLER: W ings, dirty gray (tur- Buffalo, Niagara Falls =, _A boon to the Camper and Touring Automo- 
key) ; Body, dark gray mohair sometimes | and surrounding coun- iF “AL cedsuue Wane Or Rd —“_ 
ribbed with narrow gold tinsel; Legs, gray | try. sf PNEUMATIC MFG. CO 
hackle; Tail, gray (turkey or mallard) , 4 i cL 

as as kr. : : 284 Ninth Ayenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Wuire Miiter: Wings, white (duck- HOTEL LENOX ~ oP s 

. . . . . > e- 
wing) ; Body, white sometimes ribbed with Buffalo, N. Y. 
silver tinsel; Legs, white hackle. Hiffilo’s ideal 

NEVERSINK: Wings, gray and black mot- | hotel for tourists. 
tled; Body, light yellow; Legs, yellow hac- voce SS 
kle; Tail, black hackle. and Niagara Falls 

Oak: Wings, brown mottled (turkey or a 4 s * 

: " : : suropean plan. & é ° 
quail): Body, orange ribbed with black | Fireproof, modern. ff By | From Patterns and_ BUILD 3 Wn STEEL BOAT 
silk; Legs, brown hackle. 250 outside rooms § eer it: S| Ble te oa Wak oe 
a; : ; 1.50. up. H a. | cage: haa S 

PARMACHENE BELLE: Wings, white with on ee <i eee 4 i a ee 
scarlet outside strip; Body, yellow silk or C. A. MINER y coats. | for C eee 
mohair ribbed with silver tinsel and with | Managing Directo F. H. DARROW’ STEEL BOAT CO., Gil Perry St., 
or without ball of peacock herl at head WY ; oan 
and tip; Legs, scarlet hackle; Tail, white yk. Can you remove and replace the 
and scarlet. f S key etme 3 oe ye best iron 

Proressor: Wings, gray mottled (mal- si coin ‘ one Te ae 
lard) ; Body, yellow ribbed with gold tin- Western Puzzle Works, 157 E. 

5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Ail 
N 


N 10 FinestSeoteh WoolTennis Socksin white, 
0. gray, green, black, heather and 50 
white, with colored clocks, apair....+. ° 


No, 15 Mez’sFinest Scotch Wool Gott Hose 
heather (without feet $5), 8 pair ess. 2+ OeDO 
No. 20 ve Recta, ool Stocktnae, te 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair .. 3. 
Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St., N. ¥. 
xHoocer 


THE “UNITED” CAMP GRID 


The Grid that will not sag or warp 


Electrically welded joinis and reinforced frame. 
Manufactured by 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Dept. M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
Makers of 


Simplex and Du- 
plex Camp Grids, 
Meat Broilers, Po- 
tato Bakers and 
other CampUtensils 


U.S. Army and Navy Goods 


Also complete outfitters for 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 
Wool Coats Canvas Leggings Shirts 
Wool Breeches Hats Gloves Shoes 
Army Sweaters Blankets Canteens 
Navy Sweaters Overcoats Mess Kits 
Leather LeggingsSleeping Socks © Boots 
and 5000 other useful articles for field service— 
outing, ete, 
Price list 5 sent on receipt 8c postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., INC. 
Largest Outfitters—No Inflated Prices. 
@ Army and Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Bet. B’y & 8th Av.) New York City 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

¥ or afield with gunor rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kvown it for 
| ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
| 10c. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
‘screw top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. J 


GUARANTEED 
A-1 Silver Black Foxes 


ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver 
Black Foxes, which have been 
proved prolific—with Three 

Established Ranches — with. yearly 
profits ranging up to 40% 


CO] I INS is the acknowledged 
Fox Man 
of the West 


If you want to enjoy enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true to 
color and with a fixed quality of fur, 


‘rom ——~* COLLINS 
a wy” -O FOX MAN 
$Estgh 105 S. Park St. 


gPixe 


s8<°  REEDSBURG WIS. 


Salmon Fishing, on the famous Nepisiquit River, also 
good Sea Trout fishing, for lease in periods or for the 
season. 

Accommodation for three or four ladies or gentlemen 
in a comfortable, well-furnished Lodge secluded, and 
beautifully located about midway of the fishing and 
about Nine Miles from Bathurst Station over a good 
Auto road. ice House, Smoking Den, Experienced 
Cook, and Guides. 

Full particulars upon application to 


HENRY BISHOP, Bathurst, New Brunswick 


SUNNY! “COLORADOY”’ 


The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 
Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 


* 


» WE WANT YOUR NAME 
on our mailing list. Therefore we offer 

you ths BURHAM SAFETY 
RAZOR with blade for 12c. by 

mail. Extra blades 3 for 12c 


INDEPENDENT. 
~~ DRUG CO. 
Ri) 202 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘sPERSIANS’?® 
Overbrook Kitten Exchange 


Where all colors of Registered 
Stock can be purchased. Noth- 
ing handled but clean healthy 
specimens, in very best condi- 
tion. Cats boarded — Small # 
Dogs housetrained and boarded. } 
Individual home care. Persian 
Studs at service. Blue, Orange, 
Silver and White. Tel. Greeley 
2821. 


SUSANNA S. BELL 
253 West 34th St. opp. Penn. Station, New York City 





$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins 
Dated Before 1895 
va Keep all your old money and 
uill ane pend = ~ go —— 
5 ue Book, size 4x7. 
Aa "Yon one have coins worth 
many dollars premium. Get posted. 
CLARKE COIN CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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sel; Legs, brown hackle; Tail, scarlet ibis. 

QuaKER: Wings, oriole wing-feather or 
gray; Body, gray; Legs, honey yellow 
hackle. 

QUEEN OF THE WATER: Wings, gray mot- 
tled (mallard) ; Body, orange; Legs, brown 
hackle wound the entire length of body. 

KING OF THE WATER: Same as Queen ex- 
cept the Body is red. 

ReuseEN Woop: Wings, gray mottled 
(wood-duck) ; Body, white chenille with 
scarlet silk tip; Legs, light brown hackle; 
Tail, gray mottled. 

SetH GREEN: Wings, light brown: mot- 
tled (turkey) ; Body, green ribbed with gold 
tinsel; Legs, brown hackle; Tail, gray mot- 
tled (wood-duck) or none. 

Sanp-Fiy: Wings, light yellow brown; 
Body, orange; Legs, light ginger hackle. 

SHap-Fiy (diversified): Wings, brown 
mottled (turkey) ; Body, peacock herl with 
brown tip or two bands of green herl with 
gold band between; Legs, red or brown 
with black root. Female represented with 
Body, orange ribbed with brown silk, and 
green ball at tail to represent eggs; Legs, 
ginger hackle. 

SepcE (three patterns) : Wings, land-rail 
upper- and starling under-wing; Body, light 
yellow; Legs, light red hackle. With 
Wings, dark brown; Body, dark green; 
Legs, brown hackle; the pattern is called 
Brown Sedge. With Wings, light brown; 
Body, white ribbed with silver; Legs, light 
brown hackle dressed palmer; Silver Sedge. 

Scartet Inis: Wings, scarlet ibis; Body, 
scarlet ribbed with gold tinsel; Legs and 
Tail, scarlet ibis. 

SHOEMAKER: Wings, mottled gray of mal- 
lard and mottled woodcock mixed; Body, 
ringed alternately with light and gray sal- 
mon (four or five rings of salmon and 
lead with salmon at tip) ; Legs, dark ginger 
hackle; Tail, mottled woodcock. 

Strver Docror (much _ diversified): 
Wings, brown mottled (turkey) with 
barred black and white tip, and scarlet and 
yellow outer mid-strips, or strips of scarlet, 
yellow, blue, brown, gray, orange and 
black mottled; Body, silver tinsel with 
yellow and scarlet tip; Legs, light blue 
hackle or same with guinea-hen; Tail, yel- 
low and scarlet. (The greatest salmon fly.) 

JENNIE SPINNER (diversified): Body, 
white with bright red tip; Legs, white hac- 
kle. Or Body, white silk tipped at both 
head and tail with red crown; Legs, light 
ash hackle. (If made with Wings, they 
should be bluish white, or pale lead, and 
transparent. ) 

Rep SPINNER (diversified): Wings, gray 
or transparent; Body, bright claret ribbed 
with gold tinsel; Legs and Tail, brick or 
gray hackle. Or with Body, red; Legs and 
Tail, brown hackle. 

Stone (diversified) : Wings, light brown 
mottled: Body, dark green tipped with yel- 
low green; Legs and Tail, yellow brown. 
With Wings, yellow brown mottled; Body, 
dark brown ribbed with yellow; Legs, yel- 
low brown hackle; Tail, gray mottled or 


| none; the pattern is called Dark Stone. 


With Wings, light brown; Body, brown 
mohair; Legs, dark brown hackle; Tail, 
brown mallard; the pattern is called Light 
(Brown) Stone. 

WickHAmM’s Fancy: Wings, dark gray; 
Body, gold tinsel; Legs, red palmer Rackle. 

YeLtow Satty: Wings, light yellow; 
Body, yellow ribbed with brown; Legs, 
light yellow hackle. 
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NESSMUK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 204) 


isms are, to me, but as fetish. But, I 
sometimes ask myself, did the strong, 
healthy, magnetic nature of that Indian 
pass into my boyish life as I rode on his 
powerful shoulders: or slept in his strong 
arms beneath the soft whispering pines? 


The Indians have passed away forever; 
and when I tried to find the resting place 
of my old friend, with the view of putting 
a plain stone above his grave; no one could 
point out the spot. And this is how I 
happen to write over the name by which 
he was known among his people, and the 
reason why a favorite dog or canoe is 
quite likely to be called Nessmuk. 

The foregoing will partly explain how 
it came that, ignoring the weary, devious 
roads by which men attain to wealth and 


position, I became a devotee of nature in | 


her wildest and roughest aspects—a lover 
of field sports—a hunter, angler, canoeist— 
an uneducated man withal, save the educa- 
tion that comes of long and constant com- 
munication with nature, and a perusal of 
the best English authors.” 

In a letter to the Editor of Forest and 
Stream written in more jovial mood and 
probably not intended for publication, Ness- 
muk confesses : 

“To myself I sometimes appear as a wild 
Indian or an old Berserker, masquerading 
under the disguise of a Nineteenth Century 
American. When the straight-iacket of 
civilization becomes too oppressive, I throw 
it off, betake myself to savagery, and there 
‘loaf and refresh my soul.’ 

“T suppose I might be called tolerably 
well-educated. Like Shakespeare I have ‘a 
little Latin and less Greek,’ know somewhat 
of the mysteries of the laboratory and mi- 
‘croscope, while belles-lettres and literature 
are not totally unknown to me. 


“Have pedagogued in Ohio, ‘bullwhacked’ 
across the plains, been a silver miner in 
Colorado, an editor in Missouri, have hob- 
nobbed with the Century Club in Boston, 
and with Indians in Arizona; been a cow- 
boy in Texas, and a ‘web-foot’ in Oregon— 
in short, a kind of Wandering Jew and 
peripatetic Jack-of-all-trades. 


“T love a horse, a dog, a gun, a trout, and 
a pretty girl. I hate a pot-hunter, a trout- 
liar, and a whisky-guzzling sportsman. I 
smoke and take an occasional glass of wine 
and never lie about my hunting and fishing 
exploits more than the occasion seems to 
demand.” 

Nessmuk was one of the pioneers of the 
movement for game conservation. He 
seems to have realized the struggle that 
was before the wild life of America in 
order that they should not vanish from the 
earth, and he speaks for them in no uncer- 
tain terms—“I can answer for one old 
woods loafer, who will never again shoot 
the mother doe or her bright-eyed fawn, 
or raise any gun against even the buck save 
the old single-barreled, hair-triggered muz- 
zle-loader that has been his favorite for 
thirty-six years. If a man has one fair 
shot at a deer and misses it is a point of 
honor to let the deer go. I am afraid I 
stand alone, but I hope not. I like to be- 
lieve that there are men who can take their 
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FOR YOUR BENEFIT 


FOREST and STREAM MAINTAINS A SPECIAL OUTDOOR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The following list suggests the scope of this service. 
If the book you want is not listed we can get it for you. 
The prices mentioned include delivery charges to any address in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico. 


Title 
A Canyon Voyage 
F. S. Dellenbaugh 
Across Asia on a Bicycle 
Thos. G. Allen. Jr., and Wm. L. Sacht- 
leben ; 
Across Europe in a Motor Boat 
H. C. Rowland 
Adirondacks, The 
T. Morris Longstreth 
Adventure Club Afloat, The 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
Adventures of the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World 
Victor Meunier 
African Game Trails 
Theodore Roosevelt 
‘A Guide to Florida 
Rhodes, Harrison and Mary Wolfe Du- 
mont 
Airedale, The 
W. A. Bruette 
All About Dogs 
Charles Henry Lane 
Along French Byways 
Clifton Johnson 
= the Andes and Down the Amazon 


Along the Trail 
Richard Hovey 
Alpine Flora of the 
Mountains 
S. Brown. . 
—- Animal Life 
American Big Game Hunting 
Theodore Roosevelt and George 
Grinnell 
American Big Game in its Haunts 
George Bird Grinnell 
American Bird Fancier 
D. S. Brown and De Fuller Walker.... 
American Folk of Wood and Plain 
E. W. Deming 
American Inland Waterways . 
Herbert Quick 
Among English Hedgerows 
Clifton Johnson 
Anglers Workshop: The Rod Making for 
Beginners 
Perry D. Frazer 
Animal Drawing Book 
Mabel L. 
Animal Life 
D. S. Jordan and V. L. Kellogg 
Animal Life and Natural Conditions 
K. Semper 
Animals 
Wallace Rice 
Animal Secrets Told: A Book of Whys 
Harry Chase Brearley 
Arabian Nights 
Clifton Johnson 
Art of Keeping Well, The 
Cordelia A. Greene, 
Audubon, John J. 
Mrs. John J. Audubon 
Autumn and Winter Garden Book 
Charles Downing Lay 


Canadian Rocky 


Bird 


Price 


1.50 
3.75 
1.25 


3.00 
2.00 


Title Price 


Baby Bears 
Grace G. Drayton 
Baby Birds and Beasts 
Pauline Clarke 
Bathing Man, The 
Agnes Gwynn-Vaughan 
Biography of a Grizzly, The 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
Biography of a Silver Fox, The 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
Bird Book, The 
? Saag As 2 
Bird-Life 


FP. ae 

Bird Studies With a Camera 

M. Chapman 

Birds I Have Seen 
Arthur M. 

Birds of the Indian Hills 
Douglas Dewar 

Birds of the Plains 
Douglas Dewar 

Boat-Building and Boating 
D. C. Beard 

Bombay Ducks 
Douglas Dewar 

Book of Fish and Fishing 
Louis Rhead 

— of ev The 


F. Moo 

Book-Lover’s Holiday in the Open 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Book of Winter Sports 
pel oa 

Boys Book of Sports, The 
Grantland Rice 

Boys of the Rincon Ranch, The 
H. S. Canfield 

Bramble Bees and Others 


Breaking and Training of Horses 
M. * 

Breaking the Wilderness 
F. S. Dellenbaugh 

By Motor to the Firing Line 
Walter Hale 

By ae » the Golden Gate 


Camp Craft 
W. H. Miller 

Campfire Verse 
Wm. Haynes ard J. Le Roy 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
W. T. Hornaday 

Camp Fires of the Wilderness 
E. W. 

Camp Fires on the Desert and Lava 
W. T. Hornaday 

at as and Camp Life 

Camp Life in the Woods 
W. Hamilton Gibson 

Camps and Cruises of an Ornitholugist 

M. Chapman 

Cam>s in the Rockies 
W. A. Baille-Grohman 

Camp and Trail in Early American History 
M. S. Dickson 


SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FOR 
OUTDOOR BOOK CATALOGUE 


SPECIAL—The yearly subscription price to FOREST and STREAM is $2.00. For 
$1.00 added to any order for books we will enter a full year’s een to any 
address in the United States, U. S. Possessions, Canada or Mexico. 


FOREST and STREAM BOOK DEPT., 


J, KANNOFSKY cits: Biower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 


mals and manufacturing pu 
ds an 


Send for prices. All kinds of hea 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


eee, 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


TAXIDERMIST 


vacations like humane gentlemen.” 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Fuallest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
youhow. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE QOD ENGINES 


Inboard & Outboard 0/4 Cyche~2 to 20 ALP 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
7 rial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR CO. 


1811 Horton Ave. 
Jackson Mich, 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 
aqibmaenpaenednpedsnsnnicieestonmenetige ee eee 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER | 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 

points, Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anyenees. 
everywhere, 
AMERICAN Ped. 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Going hunting? Take 

along a Handy Oil Can of 3- 
in-One. 3-in-One Oilis gun 
health. Knocks stiffness out of 
break-joint; ends hard trigger- 
pull; prevents jamming, sticking, 
rusting. Doesn't gum, dry out or 


gather dirt. 
3-in-One 


makes a gun shoot uniformly well because \ 
it prevents leading and pitting. All stores; 
15c.25c, 0c bottles and Handy Oil Cans. 
Avoid substitutes. 
Sample and Dictionary 


FREE— of use: 
Thkree-in-One Oil Co., eee B’way..NY, 


| cultivated. 
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INDIAN GROWERS OF MAIZE 


A REVIEW OF A BOOK OF MUCH INTEREST AND VALUE 
By “G” 


| ERHAPS no fallacy 

among those which 

prevail about the 

North American In- 

dian is more firmly 

fixed in the popular 

mind than the belief 

that he subsisted 

wholly by the chase. 

We picture the Indian 

as setting his snares 

for game, stealing 

through the forest in 

pursuit of the deer, driving the buffalo over 

the precipice, or, in later times, speeding 

along on the skirts of the flying buffalo 

herd and driving the arrow feather deep 

into the great beast, whose flesh and skin he 

needed for food and clothing; and all 
these things he did. 

Yet, those who know: something about 
Indians are well aware that the natural 
fruits of the earth furnished a consider- 
able portion of their subsistence; that they 
dug roots, collected berries and harvested 
nuts. Besides that, agriculture often sup- 


; plied a considerable part of their food, and 


in many parts of the United States certain 
tribes devoted much time to the cultivation 
of the soil and the harvesting of their 
crops. 

America gave to the world tobacco, the 
potato, and Indian corn or maize. This 
most important cereal, says Brinton, was 
found in cultivation from the southern ex- 
tremity of Chili to the fiftieth parallel of 
N. Latitude. The nations of the Atlantic 
Coast cultivated corn as did those of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi Valley 
—though not those of the Pacific Coast— 
and in many cases this corn constituted 
their chief subsistence and was their staple 
product. In the famed Indian mounds and 
in the ruins of prehistoric pueblos of the 
southwest, corn, corn cobs and imprints of 
corn in burnt clay have been found. It is 
said that in 1687 a French officer destroyed 
for the Iroquois a quantity of corn esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 bushels, while much 
later, among the same people, Gen. Sullivan 
destroyed a vast quantity of corn and cut 
down orchards, one of which alone con- 
tained fifteen hundred apple trees. Besides 


| corn and tobacco, beans, squashes, pump- 


kins, sweet potatoes, and sunflowers were 
In parts of the dry southwest 
the crops were irrigated, as shown by the 
still existing remains of ditches in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

A large volume might be written on the 
agriculture of our Indians, and on a small 
section of it—‘Corn Among the Indians of 
the Upper Missouri”—a book of much in- 
terest and value, has recently been prepared 
by George F. Will and George E. Hyde 
and published by the W. Harvey Miner Co., 
Inc., of St. Louis, Mo. This volume seems 
to have been suggested by the experiments 
of the late Oscar. H. Will, of Bismarck, 
N. D., who, in 1881, first recognized the 
value of the Indian varieties of corn grown 
in the Upper Missouri Valley and then be- 
gan the work of experimenting with them 
for the benefit of the farmers of the new 


and at that time sparsely settled country. 

When the American settler came into the 
untilled northwest, he had with him seed 
corn grown in his former home, and, fail- 
ing to recognize that the new region pre- 
sented new conditions of soil and climate, 
he planted this corn that he had brought 
with him, and often without much success. 
On the other hand, the Indian tribes had 
been growing corn in that region for cen- 
turies, and during those centuries had 
learned by experience the best seed and the 
best methods by which to grow their crops. 
It was to adapt the local seed and local 
methods to the uses of the incoming set- 
tlers that the late Mr. Will began his ex- 
periments. 

The volume before us gives excellent 
descriptions of the different sorts of 
corn grown by the various agricultural 
tribes, and incidentally furnishes much in- 
formation relative to the other vegetable 
foods that they grew. After the introduc- 
tion follows a general discussion of the 
Upper Missouri Indians, their life and agri- 
culture, their planting and cultivation, the 
harvesting of their crops, corn as a food. 
as an article of trade, as an object that 
was sacred, the ceremonies connected with 
the corn, and its different varieties, of 
which are listed the sorts cultivated by no 
less than twelve different tribes, and, be- 
sides these, certain other varieties from the 
southwest, such as Navajo, Hopi, Zuni, 
Cherokee, and a number of others. 

The work is illustrated by engravings of 
many different corns—grow ng plants and 
seed—as well as squashes, corn prepared 
for drying and portraits of some famous 
corn planters of the Mandan village. 

The Indians’ crops were grown in little 
patches varying in size from half an acre 
to two or three acres, scattered about near 
the villages. The planting and cultivation 
of the crop was for the most part done by 
the women, yet, in certain parts of the 
country, the men had a share in the work. 
Often the patches were roughly fenced, to 
keep the wandering horses and other ani- 
mals from injuring the crop. This was 
regularly hoed and weeded, the hoes used 
being often made of the shoulder blade 
of a buffalo or an elk—though sometimes 
hoes were made of stones—lashed to a 
stick and forming an efficient implement. 
The frontispiece shows some of the tools 
used in cultivation. 

Most of the early travelers on the Upper 
Missouri mention the agriculture of Indian 
settlements. One of them says that in go- 
ing from one village to another “we found 
extensive fields of corn, beans, squashes 
and sunflowers. Many women and chil- 
dren were already employed in clearing and 
hoeing their plantations.” 

Although green corn was freely eaten, 
yet much grain was dried and preserved 
in caches, which were large holes, wider 
at the bottom than at the top, just large 
enough at the mouth for a person to pass 
through, and holding twenty or thirty, or 
even more, bushels. The caches were lined 
with dried grass, and the shelled corn, put 
in parfleche sacks, was stored in them. 
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Long strings of corn on the cob, braided 
together by the outer husks, were also so 
stored. 

When Lewis and Clark, on their way to 
the western coast, wintered with the Man- 
dans, near the’mouth of Knife River, corn 
was a constant article of trade between the 
Indians and the explorers. The Indians 
needed irom knives, hatchets and other im- 
plements, and were glad to pay for these 
things with the corn which the explorers 
were so anxious to obtain. 

As the corn and the buffalo furnished 
their subsistence to these Indians, both 
were naturally regarded as sacred, and a 
vast number of sacred ceremonies grew up 
in connection with them. Messrs. Will 
and Hyde give interesting accounts of 
these, which, in a general way, are like cer- 
tain food ceremonies that are common to 
many Indian tribes of the temperate zone. 

The volume is an excellent example of 
good and useful work, and possesses a very 
unusual interest, not only for people who 
wish to know about Indians but for all 
interested in agriculture. We cannot doubt 
that it will be carefully read by many 
people and can recommend it to all. 

The volume is singularly free from mis- 
takes, but the typographical error in the 
title of the frontispiece is regrettable. 


IN CASSIAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 273) 


HE big game hunter who is not a 
Be reader of the best literature on big 

game hunting misses more than half 
the pleasure of the sport. To obtain such 
books requires considerable search as many 
of the best are out of print and may only 
be secured from second-hand dealers, and 
in most cases from England. My experi- 
ence is that the great majority of hunters 
want such literature, but they do not know 
what to buy nor where to buy it. But that 
is another story. 

The paucity of good books giving infor- 
mation as to the wonderful Cassiar coun- 
try will be apparent to any one seeking 
them. Though I have made a diligent 
search through dealers and publishers for 
several months, I have been unable to get 
those books that I want nor am I satisfied 
that I know which are the best. 

“Travels in Alaska,” by John Muir, is of 
unusual interest throughout, but the hunter 
in Cassiar will be intensely interested in 
that portion of the book describing the 
author’s journey on the Stikine in 1879 
from Wrangell to Telegraph Creek. Here 
the reader will get the best description of 
the processes of nature in the Cassiar re- 
gion that is obtainable and as every true 
hunter is at least something of a naturalist, 
Muir’s work will prove most enjoyable. 


The first volume on “Big Game Shoot- 
ing” of the Badminton Library contains a 
very short sketch by Clive Phillipps-Wolley 
on grizzly bear hunting on the Stikine, but 
nothing of the hunting in the mountains 
beyond the river. 

“Through the Sub-arctic Forest,” by 
Warburton Pike, is very interesting, but 
the greater part of it deals with the region 
beyond Cassiar. All of these books 
which are now in print can be obtained 
through Forest and Stream. 
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wire screen frames, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


It Will Tempt You to Enjoy 
Life Outdoors 


If you love to camp out, if you are fond 
of out door life at all, you will find in the 
Orsco Kumpfy Kamp the most convenient, 
cosy, comfortable, sanitary little cottage 
yet devised. 


It’s good for use in city as well as in the 
country, by lake or stream. It affords 
maximum comfort; entails least trouble in 
transportation and erection; is proof 
against rain and wind, yet admits the 
faintest breeze. 


board floor, canvas roof and 


waterproof awning materials—erected, 7% ft. square and 7 ft. high; 
folds up into small space for carriage or shipment. 


Fuller Details On Request. 


Orange Screen Co., 


Price $100. F. O. B. So. Orange 
South Orange, N. J. 


Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 
Remarkably Fine Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE 10 SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHER 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


Salmon Fishing 


Offered for lease, Mingan River, on 
the North shore of the Gulf of St. Law- 
tence, four hundred miles east of Quebec 
With camp, five rooms furnished, and 
house fully equipped; canoes, motor 
launch; eight pools; fishing for three 
rods; fish very numerous; never known 
to fail; seven pools furthest one mile 
from camp. For particulars and plan of 
river apply to 


The Labrador Company, Ltd. 


Room 408, Merchants Bank Building 
St. James Street Montreal 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 

WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Country, a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fal a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, W 


CAMP LINGERLONG 


CLEMONS, N. ¥. On Pine Lake, including 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack Mountains: Hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, canoeing, tennis, and 
dancing. Tramping, and horseback riding to 
surrounding mountain peaks, Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. [Excellent cuisine. Spring 
water. Cabins $16, tents $14 with board. Ref- 
erences required. Mgr. F. D. ROBINSON, 101 
West 85th St., N. Y. City. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates, $10.00 and $12.00 per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


DOWN IN MAINE Trout Salmon and 


Native Togue are 
found in Varnum Pond. A pleasant quiet place to 
spend your summer vacation. We are 6% miles 
from Farmington. Write Mrs. Herbert E. Farmer, 
Camp Dewey Temple, R. F. D., No. 1, Maine. 


FOR SALE 


SALMON FISHING 


One share in Tobigue Salmon Club. Sal- 
mon up to 30 Ibs. All in the fly club owns 
or controls best fishing along famous 
Tobique River and its branches. Can 
leave Boston 9 P, M.,-and kill a salmon 
next afternoon. 25 members. Shares 
seldom change hand. Inquire of George 
Linn, 202 Hayden, Clinton Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


rental ne 
“Handy ing eight el n ion eo 
Attachable fremeepetsad. Sots red or black heads, 
Kidney shaped, eedless. | No. 1, for Fly Casting, 85¢ per doz 


Som", not come 2, for Bait 50c 
nie ‘Sscee ee No. 2, No. RRs, ee per 
% oz., 3-16 0z. Price 60ca doz. * or ‘Trolling, ‘65e ctsar base 


Dealers and Jobbers Wanted 


S.ARNOLD, Migr. 2&.° KansasCity, Mo 


Indoor Closet: 


For Summer Cottage, 
Camp and Lodge 


Here’s something that solves 
an embarrassing problem at 
the camp and summer cottage 
as well as at home. 

It eliminates the outhouse 
and the open vault. Gives your 
place comfort and sanitary 
surroundings. 


More Comfortable, Healthful, 
Convenient 


It’s easily a a le. In summer it 
eliminates th ng, ill-emell Ce 
rivy—in winter Re @ warm, comfortable, 
ess : toilet. Endorsed by Boards of Health. Used 
by outdoor folks everywhere, 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In the House or Cottage 
The germs are killed by achemical processin water 
LR Ry 

roubie empty a 
anteed, ntee on mee in the office of pub- 
lication, Ask for price. 
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Clothes for Camp Wear 


Camp life demands the best and most serviceable of clothing. Sudden 
changes of weather need not interfere with your pleasure, or keep you 
inside against your will if you choose 


Piuxbak or Kamp-it 


for your outfit. The season and the weather will dictate your choice. 
Duxbak for cold and stormy weather; Kamp-it for milder and more 
pleasant days. 
DUXBAK clothes are made of strong, pliable, specially woven duck 
(Rainproofed). 
KAMP-IT garments are made of a lighter material (not rainproofed). 
Kamp-it is usually chosen for ladies’ garments. 

You will find a Duxbak or Kamp-it garment designed for 

every form of outdoor work or recreation. 

Send for new Style Book. Free of course. 


Most Sporting Goods Dealers handle these clothee. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
10 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Under Club Lease 
Game and Fishing Reserves 


NORTHWESTERN 
QUEBEC 


(Where the Moose & Fishing Movies New York is talking of were taken) 


FOR JULY—AUGUST OUTINGS 
VIRGIN FISHING 


WONDERFUL CANOE TRIPS 
We offer those seeking something away from the more-beaten paths, some of the grandest 
canoe cruises, for 14, 21 and 28 day trips, combing a real Wilderness, sight of many moose and 


unspoiled fishing. 
A NEW LODGE ON OUR SALMON-TROUT LAKES 
Located in poodicialiy picturesque surroundings, the centre of grand fishing. Here’s a real 
Outing = Ladies can enjoy. 
G GAME. SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER ist (MOOSE and BEAR) 
Capable "toe Efficient Organization, New Lodges—makes this an outing proposition hard 


to equal. Literature and reservations of 
cas 
AMPS 


S. E.SANGSTER ss orrawa can. 


STREAM 


Only 24 hours from Torontoor 16 from Quebec City. 
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SPORT WITHIN OUR 
HORIZON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 275 


by bluebirds, tree swallows and _ house 
wrens. The favorite location for nesting- 
houses is on posts of fences bordering 
fields, absolutely in the open, eight to ten 
feet from the ground. We nail the box 
to a 2x4-inch timber six feet long, and 
spike this to a fence-post along cultivated 
fields or the game enclosures. Birds re- 
sort eagerly to these, and we hope to build 
up considerable colonies. 

In order to carry out successfully the 
educational or demonstration side of the 
Experiment Station work, and to show the 
methods to visitors, besides the publica- 
tion of results, Mr. Ams has generously 
provided a furnished residence, known as 
the “Audubon House,” which is the head- 
quarters of the work, being equipped with 
collections of birds and a small working 
ornithological library, for use of students 
and visitors. He has also equipped, near 
by, the “Amston Inn,” which will be open 
to the public. The summer activities will 
begin the first week of June with the open- 
ing of the Audubon House. Visitors will 
be received at any time and shown the 
work. There will be, however, a Sum- 
mer School session, with courses of in- 
struction, field demonstrations, and even- 
ing lectures by specialists, beginning on 
July 6, and lasting three weeks. The 
courses will be on general bird-study, field 
ornithology, the breeding and management 
of game-birds and water-fowl, attracting 
birds, and Nature photography both with 
plate and motion-picture cameras. These 
courses and lectures will be of value to 
bird-lovers, teachers, land-holders, those 
who would learn game-breeding for pleas- 
ure or profit, and amateur photographers 
of wild game. Descriptive circulars will 
be mailed on application to Forest and 
Stream. 

The general conception and plan is that 
this Association should provide a _ ren- 
dezvous for instruction and social meeting 
afield of lovers of birds and game, where, 
within easy access, they can get interesting 
and unusual sights of wild game and bird 
life under delightful natural conditions and 
in congenial fellowship. Here is an un- 
usual opportunity for reputable people 
who love wild things amid unsullied Na- 
ture, free from objectionable elements, to 
enjoy the privileges of a great private 
estate as though they owned it. 


FINISHING GUNSTOCKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 290) 


If you are buying a new gun from the 
manufacturer, or ordering one made, 
specify how the wood-work shall be fin- 
ished, just as you would select the cloth 
your new suit shall be made of: 

Fishing-rods are generally of lance-wood, 
greenheart, or bamboo; all are close- 
grained woods, and will require only the 
varnish coats and the rubbing and polish- 
ing, as described for close-grained woods. 
By following the directions above you will 
have a job to show your friends, and if 
these directions are followed and you 
should happen to lose your rod or gun 
overboard, and you do not recover it for 
a year, the woodwork, at least, will be as 
good as the day you lost it. 
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DRY FLY FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 281) 


position in one stroke, starting slowly and 
gradually quickening the action, but stop- 
ping abruptly at “d,” which is practically 
the same position as “a.” The line will 
uncoil itself over the top of the rod and 
straighten out and then fall onto the lawn. 

All these motions must be done as slowly 
as possible; use just sufficient speed to 
make the line swing out behind, and uncoii 
and straighten out in front. Now repeat 
the cycle of motions until the line uncoils 
and straightens out in front of the pupil 
and falls of its own weight on to the lawn. 

Do not keep on repeating; take a short 
rest between each attempt, and at the 
slightest sign of cramp or fatigue in the 
muscles of the hand or forearm, stop at 
once; stick the spear into the ground and 
rest the tired muscles. 

In Fig. 8 are shown the relative posi- 
tions of the rod, hand, elbow and shoulder 
joint during the motions shown in Fig. 7. 

I have purposely begun with a very short 
line so that the pupil can see what he is 
doing and correct his faults. When the 
pupil is perfect in his manipulation of the 
short line, he can draw off from the reel 5 
or 6 feet of line, and, holding the line in 
the left hand, repeat the motions of casting, 
releasing the line at the point “b,” Fig. 7. 
As the length of the line thrown increases, 
the motions are quickened, but the pause 
at “c,” Fig. 7, becomes longer. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


THE AEROPLANE 
SEARCH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 278) 





remains—after one last pole across, above 
Tarpon Lake—but Shark River. We will 
know if this course is open to us, for there 
should be a distinct current—the flow of 
three rivers—Broad, Rogers and Shark. 
That means safety—and the Gulf. Sup- 
pose we buckle our belts a bit tighter, 
grin and—make the start.” 

“Sure!” grunted Catlow. 

“I’m game,” added King Jr. 

And the Head of the Expedition was 
immeasurably relieved, for he knew that 
his companions were brave lads, ready to 
endure any hardship and suffering. 

They broke camp in the rain, packed the 
boat, after patching the cut as best they 
could, and started on their Great Adven- 
ture. The shallow water and dried con- 
dition, coupled with matted saw grass, 
forced them to seek out deeper passages 
between ridges. Mr. King secretly hoped 
they might eventually strike better going 
and, finally, the flow of some of the small, 
unnamed rivers in the neighborhood of 
Harney Inlet. 

Night came, to find them very weary, 
very discouraged, very hungry. They 
spread their tent under the bay trees of 
a friendly hammock—a small one—and 
made themselves as comfortable as they 
could. Just as dusk settled, Catlow shot 
a wood ibis. It was soon baking before 
the fire, and its aroma filled the glade. 

King Jr. carefully saved the beautiful 
skin, wrapping this feathered trophy in a 
piece of paper. He was somewhat of a 
taxidermist and, despite the gravity of the 
situation. found interest in his task. 
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THE LURE THEY FIGHT FOR 


‘‘There was a swirl of the water and I wae ren ated oy . glinpre - a 
iful bronze back. He suddenly appeared on the surface, broadside. nusual, as they 
oes come up perpendicularly. ” Continains to reel until about fifteen feet from the boat, 
I first noticed a large bass rush for my fish. He passed over and disappeared but soon came 
back to renew the fight. On the fourth charge, he succeeded in hooking himself on the front 
hook (just as shown in the picture). Then the battle wason. The mere fact that they were pull- 
ing against one another on the bait was all that saved my line. The water fairly boiled as 
they rolled over one another. Someexciting time for about fifteen minutes. They weighed 
8% Ibs. and 3lbs.” From the Illinois Sportsman, describing in his own words the catching of 
two bass at one time by J. E. Andrews near Brighton, Ill. The photograph shows how the two 
bass fought for possession of the famousSouth Bend BASS-ORENO— “the lure they like. 


THE 
BASS-ORENO 
Gets the Big Ones 


Only 75 Cents 


Other fully authenticated instances when two fish have been caught at 
once on a BASS-ORENO have come to our attention. The fish-getting qualities of this bait 
have never been equalled by any other artificial lure. _ Thousands of anglers have found that 
the BASS-ORENO gets strikes when all others fail. A wobbling, dashing, 47//ing plug. 
Made in eight standard colors, and the new scale finish. s 

If your dealer does not carry a full line of South Bend Quality Tackle, we 
will supply you direct with our guaranteed products, Send dealer's name. 


South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


Thirty-five thousand anglers have doubled their pleasure by 
using the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel—the reel that 
thumbs itself—the reel that makes back lashes impossible. 
Makes casting easy for the beginner and easier for the expert. 


Lay rey the ill'tak back 
+ pra w e you bac! 
to aan nt alg ya inthe old nell pond. ll of fun and fish- 
ing information. Send for your copy today. 
SOUTH BEN D BAIT COMPANY 
10286 Colfax Avenue ; South Bend, Indiana 
LEZ SEER, 
AC QUALITY TACKLE ) Same 4 5 7 Geeeeneenecnnne nena eee 
J Z 
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ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 


sistent effort have put them in 
the “tried and proven” class. 


Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 
friends to keep. 

Our booklet “A Few Lines 
About Lines” is both interest- 
ing and instructive. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Their quality is dependable, 
Over ninety-four years of con- 





ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., AsHaAway, R. I., U.S.A. 


Established -1824 
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ALBERT wale HIDE & FUR a 
( ae eee) Sree STG FOR 
Peper =| HIDES |_FURS_|| WOOL [TANNING 


o_o Coo —_ ©) 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


pe we “before you sell Elsewhere, We charge No Commission or 
drayage and pay express charges on shipments, of Furs only. Guaranteed 
We make a specialty of Tanning Hides and Furs for robes, 
coats and rugs. Write us today. 

WE HAVE A GREAT DEMAND FOR COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, SKUNK, MUSKRAT, 
WOLF SKINS. IF YOU HAVE A LITTLE SPARE TIME, LET’S KNOW ABOUT IT AND 
WE WILL TELL YOU WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING IN THE TRAPPING BUSINESS— 
NOT ONLY A VERY INTERESTING BUSINESS BUT A PROFITABLE ONE. 

SPECIAL! Do You Want a Fur Coat for Your Mother, Wife or Sister? We Will 


Make It Up for You and Take Our Pay in Hides, Allowing Top Market 
Prices for Same. We Also Make Over Old Furs to Look Like New. 


TAXIDERMY WORK GUARANTEED 
Let us preserve for you the result of your hunt 


We £re Given Credit for Being the Best in Our Line. Also for Paying Top Prices for All 
Hides, as Well as for Charging Less for Our Guaranteed Work. 

Write Us If You Haven’t Anything to Ship Now and Tell Us What You Think You 
Could Do for Us in Your Territory. We Want You to Work for Us Now. | 


ALBERT LEA HIDE & FUR CO. vert. r. s. Albert Lea, Minn. 


FOREST anD STREAM 


Is a Member of the A. B. C. 


Advertisers who may be interested in 
learning the real facts regarding the 
wonderful development of Forest and 
Stream’s circulation can procure a 
copy of the A. B.C. Audit for 1917 


by sending a request for same. 


F orest and Stream 


Advertising Department 
9 East 40th St., New York City 


Wood ibis they had for supper—and 
nothing more They had resolved NOT 
to touch the .sw-ebb supplies until it was 
absolutely unavoidable. 


HE morning of the 2nd was somewhat 

brighter, although they were up too 

early for an honest appraisement. 
Mr. King had them going by five-thirty, 
after a frugal breakfast. There was little 
or no change in the method of travel— 
sloughs, limestone, ridges, shallow water, 
when there was any at all, saw grass, myr- 
tle clumps, and complete desolation. The 
very air appeared to sob with the cries of 
such ’Glade animal and insect life as re- 
quired water and saw it gradually, surely 
fade from view. 

For five dire miles they poled and pushed 
and portaged. The direction taken was 
southerly all the while. Twilight — and 
camp beside a large sink hole. Parts of it 
had dried and the glazed leaves of the 
yellow dock lay prone in the muck, their 
waxen flowers wilted. It was not pic- 
turesque here—most ‘spooky’ and myste- 
rious. This dry bed of a once luxuriant 
series of sloughs was broken intermittently 
by scrub bays, plumes of very tall saw 
grass, and the impertinent, reddish stalk of 
the pig weed. 

Mr. King made things ready for the 
night, while the boys, well armed, for it 
was an ideal location for monster water 
moccasins, devoted the remaining half hour 
before nightfall, to an exploration of thei 
weird camping place. They rounded the \. 
nearest clump of low trees and were soon * 
lost to Mr. King’s range. 

Two hundred feet distant, they came 
upon a most amazing sight! The dry 
slough basin here was perhaps five hundred 
feet square, and surfaced with dead or 
dying yellow dock and flattened saw grass. 
This dark green carpet was almost a solid 
mass of what, at first glance, appeared to be 
fresh, but stranded fish. They were all 
from twelve inches to a foot and a half 
long. Congested puddles of them— lone 
stragglers, three or four huddled together 
—fish, fish, as far as the outer rim of the 
basin! 

Catlow gave a cry of satisfaction, and, 
bending over, snatched one of the fish from 
the dock leaves. As quickly, he yelped dis- 
approval, held his finger to his nose, and 
dropped the prize. 

“Gar!” was his exclamation, “and as dead 
as Hector. Nothing but the hide. They 
have been picked clean, through the mouth. 
Vultures and crabs!. Ugh!” 

“They were alive and kicking only a short 
time ago,” ruminated King Jr. “This basin 
was recently inundated—perhaps five days 
since. It doesn’t take the sun and the 
birds long. Dad has told me the story of 
the ‘Glade’ gar and what the drainage canals 
and droughts are doing to them. These 
basins hold the water the longest. Mr. Gar 
sticks around until it’s too late to slide out 
to deepér quarters. He gives up the ghost 
amongst the docks. Look at his hide,” and 
King Jr. thumbed the armor-like scales with 
his finger, “it’s as tough as a steel coat 
of mail. Not even the beak of a vulture 
can pierce it. They pry open his mouth and 
go at him in that fashion. Only a husk re- 
mains and that husk bleaches white in the 
hot sun. Hideous, aren’t they! That long, 
ugly, snout with its wicked little teeth! The 
gar hasn’t a friend in the world. Dad says. 

ca 
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that the vulture eats him when every other 
source of food fails.” 

Mr. King approached, with one of the 
camp utensils. 


“Have you seen a decent water hole?” he | 


asked, “the water isn’t drinkable back in the 
sloughs—colored with muck and has a dis- 
agreeable odor. It often occurs that the 
water in the deep holes is clean and pure 
—if there’s not too much animal life pres- 
ent.” 

The three left the basin at its further 
rim and walked across a dry area, covered 
with short saw grass, tiny polished molluscs, 
and sun-baked top-soil that was half 
bleached muck and half sand. 

“Here’s a dandy,” called Catlow. 

They saw him bend over, where the grass 
was highest. And, all about, on three sides, 
the dead shrubbery had been padded down 
in a most peculiar manner. 

Catlow’s find proved to be an exception- 
ally large pocket of water. Unfortunately, 
however, it was black, mucky and unfitted 
for human consumption. Ungainly marine 
spiders danced upon its heavy surface, and 
a bewildering multitude of tiny fish darted 
close to the sandy banks, or, in wriggly 
schools, sucked upward at the air. Bubbles 
eddied to the top, chained together by slime, 
like frog eggs. Opposite to where the three 
stood a black and ooze-lined grotto disap- 
peared in the shaggy bank. 

“This,” explained King Sr.” is really a 
gator’ hole, and we will find no drinking 
water. See that cave—it is the muck cub- 
by of his Majesty. He sticks his impe- 
rial nose up into it, curls his body, in a sat- 
isfactory adjustment to the space and se- 
renely sleeps. If the day is warm, he comes 
out to chat with neighboring ‘gators.’ There 
is plenty of evidence of this in the condi- 
tion of the saw grass around the hole.” 


“Let’s fire in the cave and get him out,” 
suggested Catlow, “we might have ‘gator’ 
steak for a change. It will save supplies.” 

“The animal has gone to more moist 
country,” said Mr. King, “he evidently saw 
that this area was drying up. The water 
in the hole is so shallow that we could see 
some portion of him if he was there. All 
through the glades, although the general 
areas may be covered with water to a depth 
not exceeding five feet, the ‘gators’ locate 
in these holes or muck pockets. It makes 
a snug haven for them. Imagine trying to 
locate the animal, even in semi-transparent 
water, if he happened to be hiding back 
there under that muck ledge. They are 
death traps for anyone who happens to dive 
and gets into them.” 

“What causes these water holes?” in- 
quired Catlow, who was obviously fascin- 
ated by the forbidding appearance of their 
discovery, “Just natural?” 

“No,” said Mr. King, “the canals and the 
continued drought are largely responsible. 
As the muck dries and contracts, great fis- 
sures are left. Some of these gradually in- 
crease and are washed into basin-shape by 
the seeping water from the surrounding ter- 
ritory. But there is still another explana- 
tion for some of the pockets—I fancy that 
subterranean passages lead down past the 
limestone, to the ocean’s level. Thus the 
Glade water, draining into them, finally 
seeps through and leaves the pocket entirely 
dry. This very pocket is of the character 


mentioned. Note the water lines at various | 


levels, on the muck. Ah, up come the bub- 
yp? 


bles again! 
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ntario 

Canada 
Embrace millions of 
acres of virgin pine and 
spruce, broken by thou- 
sands of lakes and 
streams. Is it any won- 
der that the Highlands 
of Ontario is the mecca 
for out-door men and 
women. 


Algonquin Park 
Muskoka Lakes 
Georgian Bay 
Lake of Bays 
imagami 
are all famous playgrounds, 
$ afford 


Modern hotels d city 
comforts but many prefer 
to live in tent or log cabin 
—your choice at reasonable 
cost. May we help you plan 
your trip? e Write or 


for illustrated literature. 
2D. MeDenald $17 Merchants Leon 





FLY FISHERMEN 


Catching Bass—Small Mouth or Large Mouth— 
is the greatest sport that is. But to take them 
on a fly—mere words fail. There is a Bass Fly 
that will get Bass under any reasonable condi- 
tion of sky or water—dark or bright day—clear 
or cloudy water—in rippling stream or placid 
lake—a feeding bass cannot resist it. His in- 
stinctive pugnacity runs riot the instant he 
glimpses this extraordinary fly. 

Circular with full description mailed upon 
request. Or we mail you three flies for a dol- 
lar, or twelve for three dollars, with a posi- 
tive money back. guarantee. 

You cannot go wrong as there is no time 
limit or other strings to this guarantee. 


JOHNSON FANCY FLY co., HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 
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Liberty 
Bonds or 
German 


Bonds? 


HE debt of the 

United States is to- 

day one-fifth the 
debt of Germany. The 
resources of the United 
States are three times 
greater than those of 
Germany. 


Whose bonds would you 
rather hold? 


Make sure of not being 
forced some day by. a 
victorious Germany to 
take German bonds. 


Invest today in United 
States Government 
Bonds [fof [the Third 
Liberty Loan. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway, New Yerk 


Fishing Tackle 


Deal direct with 
the manufacturer 


We have always set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle. 


Each article must represent the maximum 
value at its price. Selected materials of 
proven worth only are employed here and 
these, combined with our skilled workman- 
ship, produce the finest qaulity. 


Send postal for a copy of our 178-page Catalog. 


Edward vom Hofe &Company 
106 Fulton St. 


New York City 
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“Perhaps there is a small ‘gator’ down 
there,” hinted Catlow. 

Mr. King shook his head. 

“No,” said he, “the bubbles are the chem- 


QUALITY : ; ical result of vegetable oils formed in the 


PRODUCTS : a Be ’ ooze at the bottom of the hole. This oil, as 
er ae ; it is warmed by the sun, throws off gases, 
" ae ; 4 ate which, in turn, produce the bubbles. Here we 


have, as well, the correct solution of some- 
thing that has deceived many a land expert 
in these regions. A superficial examination 
of Glade water pockets might easily lead 
one to believe that there was pétroleum in 
Florida. Surfaces of such pools are greasy 


with the heavy oil. But it is merely de- 
sh in aeep cayed vegetation, undergoing chemical 


change. Nature’s work in this vast labora- 


VEGETOLE- tory is really just beginning. For centuries, 
all this land has been UNDER WATER, 
Good fisherman you are—good fish you j protected from the air. It has, therefore, 
have eaten, baked, broiled, fried—but remained almost unchanged. Now that it is 


never have you tested thoroughly the ; being drained and both sun and oxygen 


Seoe Meee, To cae bite eaten’ it reach it, rapid and remarkable chemical 
fried in Deep Vegetole. Take along a action is inevitable. All of which accounts 


= of rah ree for the baffling problems encountered by 
makes Vegetole an ideal frying medium. : farmers who tackle the muck land of the 
Everglades. The soil simply will not “stay 
put.” It’s one thing to-day and ‘something 
else to-morrow.” 
“What are the small fish,” Catlow in- 
quired. 
“Cats and bull heads for the most part. 
But their days are numbered. Insects and 
birds will soon hold a banquet. I see signs 
in the trampled saw grass, of coons and 
wild cats. These animals, short of water, 
have used this large natural dipper. And 


shee crafty seniors big Seouties of the gueume there—THERE——” 

that now an ordinary ait when ey see t—wil ° * . . 

never be on your string until you use a bait that is Mr. King stopped short, whipping out his 

scientifically designed to coax them to that first nibble. revolver. The automatic barked four times 
The famous Hildebrandt line of hooks, spinners and : id ° 

fies have won their reputation by doing ist that, in rapid succession, and both boys sprang 

Made y ex who now the peculiar whims oi : > 

every satiety the Hildebrandt baits’ out-euess the fah — ~ ee had shot not five feet 

ani ve you at -over delight that you never ; ine—ai 

found in ‘“‘just fishing.” 302 kinds and sizes for — = eee ee ee standing aimed 

every variety of fish and every sort of fishing. down into the sere grass at a dark, looped 


AN AMERIGAN f eee nee ae oe ek object, barely discernable through the lat- 
PKOOK s TOVE - today; a 2c, stamp brings it. ticed blades. 
very outing. | THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO The bulging body quivered. Then an ugly 


tove for every outdoor |. 
occasion. Makes auto tourists independent of | LOGANSPORT, IND. head, with flashing bead-like eyes shot from 


hotels. Puts comfort and qateection into |. 
camp life which is otherwise lacking. * SE OS Seat ee EE ATES ee ao me aoe eee the grass ten feet beyond. It was a mon- 


The Kampxook has two powerful burnersand | 
burns common gasoline. a goingina [| THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT Co., ster water moccasin, several feet in length. 


minute’s time; smo ae lay. no ee. : 1055 High St., Logansport, Ind. - h a f . 

an es clean; no or,smo. or ee 

fandy and compact: folds into steel case | Please send me your 1918 TACKLE CATALOG. nother shot from the automatic was re 

when not In bea old z1414x8x34 Inches; quired to settle its fate. 

wi bs. AMPOVEN for . . 

Drofling and’ ba ie ae a It was a fine specimen, and attractive to 

aii denen neodethe. i ; the eye, despite its venomous character. A 

SaMPEOae. Sold by sport. a lightning stroke from those deadly fangs 


ing goods dealers [| Bie 

ee would have brought a crisis in the already 
non ee troubled affairs of the party. 

AMERICANGAS [| The last fragment of twilight had gone 

MACHINE CO. [7 when the trio returned to camp. A sighing 

779 Clark St. bs ind stirred th ‘ d d 

‘iuecthon,itins. ' wind stirre e pig weed and saw grass 

* in the basin beds, and not a star glimmered. 

The barking of ‘gators,’ and the yowl of 

y Why Not Buy A BURHAM ? an occasional wild cat, out on the bleak 

aie Sees ie re myrtle ridges, bespoke a state of animal 


guaranteed blades, nickel unrest. Even Nature wondered at the 


. aed handle shaving brush, Col- . . 
on slightly used ‘ gate shaving stick, and change that was occasioned by the receding 


% h inf 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS cone) Wren dewial mae water. Clumps of custard apple were turn- 


1 E ° ° . 
ot ig es re ome for the monay. You cannot ing brown. Bays looked sickly. Mr. King 
Free Sargsin Beck and Catsleg asec sed. always used. had noticed all this during the day. For 


hundreds of money- are jG ans e SO for yourtset Today ° 
slightly uae fies, All Send $3.5 Everglades shrubbery bears out an ancient 


3 used ier comers ‘and 9 ‘, k os Saf R Cc 
ri oney ac 4 Burham Safety Razor Co. 
have boon is the Bel eee io years. Write now 64 Murray St., New York. Arabian text—it must have fire on its head 
€&—Agents wanted. > . ; ? 
and water at its feet—otherwise it dies. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept 495 124. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
The party was stirring at daybreak. 


OLD GUIDE PUNKIE CHASER aN) “As nearly as I can reckon,” called King 
é Jr., who was packing the boat, “we have 


The real thing to chase off Punkies, Black Flies, > “ 
Mosquitoes, etc., while fishing, boating, hunting, te grub for three more days—and we'll have 
or camping in the woods, or beating the trail on . : Cart Ree! to scrimp at that. No salt at all—and flour 
See a , es = Minnows bout gone. It’s a case of git up and git.” 
Price 25 cents pe Baby Crab and Other . — = : 

<2 “Ask the Fish!” But Mr. King had been thinking of no 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. (TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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“SHEEP OR EER? 


COMMENTS OF SOME OF OUR READERS ON EMERSON HOUGH'S 
APPEAL FOR THE PROTECTION OF OUR LAST GREAT ELK HERD 





HE article “ Sheep or Elk?” by Emerson Hough in the March issue 
of Forest and Stream has attracted wide attention. It is in times 
like these when we are fighting abroad that our resources have most to 
fear from profiteers and exploiters within. How to preserve what is left 
of the last of the great elk herds is a question of national importance that 
threatens to become a national disgrace. It is a subject upon which con- 
structive criticism is invited. At this time Forest and Stream desires 
to go on record as being unqualifiedly opposed to the entrance of sheep 
or cattle into the Yellowstone Park or its environs. This applies partic- 
ularly to sheep. The entrance of sheep means the death of all living things. 
The amiable attitude that the Board of Forestry and the Biological Survey 
have displayed toward sheep and sheep men is arousing criticism from 
men who have the peoples’ interest at heart.—Editors. 





SPORTSMEN SHOULD ORGANIZE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read Mr. Hough’s article in the 
March issue and feel that I want to say 
a little, too. The conditions he describes 
have long been known to us fellows here 
im the west and we feel that it is a lam- 
entable fact that the Government has al- 
lowed the sheep to range on Government 
land where the game depend on forage for 
the winter months. But we as sportsmen 
have been so far in the minority and lack- 
ing in organization that we have been un- 
able to remedy the condition. I hope the 
Federal Government will take measures in 
Game Preservation that will at least give 
the elk the same chance that the water 
fowl have under the Federal law. 

There are a couple of other features that 
will bear mention I think. In this state 
(Montana) a deer is a deer, and we are 
allowed one. Some kill does and some 
kill fawns while other kill meat. With the 
meat killer he seldom regards season or 
limit and there are many of them among 
the ranchers. 

I have seen in the course of 5 or 6 hours’ 
ride in this state, 3 and 4 bands of antelope 
ranging from 10 to 20 to the band. I never 
have killed one, it was too easy, and for 
the last few years they have been protected. 
Regardless of this they are nearly extinct 
in the section of the country I refer to 
(North and East of Great Falls). There 
may be several causes but the reasons are 
simple—sheep and the meat hunter. 

The silencer is mentioned in Mr. Hough’s 
article. The Government bars its use on 
a side arm, and I can see no reason for 
its use on the high power. It certainly has 
no place in the sportsman’s outfit for any- 
thing but .22‘or .25, but it sure is a god- 
send to the meat hunter. 

Dr. H. E. Wricut, Montana. 


TRANSPLANTING ELK 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Want to compliment you on the article in 
your March issue by Emerson Hough. We 
who live and hunt near Yellowstone Park 
have long known the conditions existing 





in and around the Park, but many are slow 
to acknowledge, even to themselves, the 
fact that the elk in that vicinity are di- 
minishing rapidly. 

Last year and the year before we shipped 
in a carload of elk from the Park and lib- 
erated them here, but comparatively few of 
them remain, the majority either migrating 
or succumbing to starvation. Would like 
to know what you might suggest in the 
line of a local movement doing our part 
in protecting the remainder of the elk 
around Yellowstone. 

L. P. Hottway, Montana. 


CATTLE MAN SUGGESTS REMEDY 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am greatly interested in Mr. Hough’s 
story of the vanishing elk herds. 

This. is my experience in regard to the 
elk situation. Before moving here this 
fall, I had been fifteen years in the cattle 
business in Colorado and every fall had 
been running up into Wyoming for an out- 
ing, for I love that country. During my 
earlier visits I had gone into the Jackson 
Hole country via Riverton, Du Bois and 
Fogarty pass, coming onto the head of 
Black Rock Creek and Spread Creek and 
down on the Buffalo. Of late years, in- 
cluding this fall, I have gone in via Vic- 
tor, Idaho, over Teton pass, and have been 
over every foot south and southeast of the 
National Park and with a stock grower’s 
interest made a note of probable feed con- 
ditions. 


As most every one knows, the elk have 


worlds of feed during the summer time, in 
the Park and the reserves adjacent, but 
their natural winter grazing country below 
the Buffalo Creek extending to the Gros 
Ventre and especially the south hillsides 
near the latter Creek and next to the Hole 
proper, are generally bare of feed, owing 
to heavy grazing by cattle. It was a shame 
to see hundreds of carcasses that had died 
of starvation on this strip of country this 
summer. Two years ago when hunting 
around Mt. Leidy there was not sufficient 
feed for our saddle horses and after the 
elk had been driven down by heavy snows 
above and with a foot or more of snow on 
below, what could they do? 
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— OF HONOR (GOLD) 

P. I. E. San Francisco 1915 
Highest possible award and only one of 
its rank given for Fishing Tackle 


William Mills & Son 


25 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 







Sole Agents For 


H. L. Leonard Rods 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


THINKING OF LIGHT WEIGHT RODS? 


Did you ever hear of 
H. L. LEONARD’S CATSKILL? 
Baby Jr.—Six feet, one ounce or under. 
Baby—Seven feet, one and one-half ounces. 
Fairy—Eight feet, about two ounees. 
EVERY ONE CAN BE USED FOR 
PRACTICAL TROUT ANGLING 


LOUIS 











American Nature 
Flies 


We Are Sole Authorized Makers of These 

10 patterns each for April, May, June and 

July Angling and three patterns of the 
popular Shad Flies. 

Price of all Patterns, $2.50 Doz. 





Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY 7. 
“Tuscarora” Special 9% feet....... 
“Nonpareil’’ Special 9% feet........ 
“Caledonia’”’ Special 9% feet........ 
H. L, Leonard Tournament 9% feet. 40.00 


“INTRINSIC” LINES FOR WET OR 
DRY FLY 

80 yds. 40 yds. 

$8.60 ea. 


Size D: (for Heavy Rods) . .$6.50 
Size E: (for Med. Rods)... 4.50 5.00 ea. 


“INTRINSIC” LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—3 weights 7% feet..... $ .40 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet..... 35 
BEST ‘“‘WET’’ TROUT FLIES 


sins 
338 


Per — 
Either Regular or Light Tied........ $1.20 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 

Per Doz 
On Hooks No. 12 or 15...........+4 $1.50 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank...... 1,80 





“Albion” Waders 


THE ONLY PERFECT WADERS 


Wading Stockings, stocking feet... .$11.00 
Light Weight Stockings, stocking feet 12.00 
Wading Pants, stocking feet........ 16.50 
Light Weight Wading Pants, 

Se er epee 17.50 





Bait Casting 
Tackle 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
The New — Butt, long ae type 
$2.10 to $37.00 eac 
LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS 
$1.80 to $35.00 each 
HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING LINES 
$1.00 to $2.25 per 50-yard Spool 
ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAITS 












SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET con- 
tains full list of above, also many spe- 
cial goods, and COLOR’ PLATES, Flies, 
Copy will be mailed on receipt of 6- 
cent stamp. 






























FOREST AND STREAM 


A GIFT 


BY SUBSCRIBING NOW TO FOREST & 
STREAM AT THE REGULAR YEARLY 
RATE OF $2.00 YOU SECURE YOUR 
ig OF POCKET KNIVES SHOWN 


This is truly a splendid bargain. Forest & Stream, 
bigger and better than ever, retails at 20 cents per 
copy or $2.00 by the year. The knives offered are of 
the best razor tempered steel—warranted against temper 
cracks or fire flaws. 


$3.40 in value for $2.00 


YOUR CHOICE OF EITHER KNIVES 


Brass Lined Indian Trapper Knife 


Cut is Exact Size 


ideal for rough work. The one knife for use ot 
Hunter or Trapper. 


Ebony “ Physician's” Knife 


Has two biades (exact size of cut), handle is black 
and round, with German Silver cap—blades are long, 
thin and equal to any surgical instrument made. 
They will go into the smallest vial. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


FOR THE ENCLOSED $2.00 enter my subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM for one year, commencing 


number; also send me 
knife, as per special offer. 


POND ino stadia la cq gew'e ss 


The Red-E Folding Stove and Oven 


Sets up anywhere. Keeps the heat where you want it. 


Draft at back controls 


fire. Cool to work at. Uses any length fuel. Safe in woods. No loose parts. 
Welded steel grate fastened to back by special sliding hinge. Big enough to 
cook for 12. Sets up and folds instantly. Clean to carry when folded. Hon- 
estly made. Oven detachable. Bakes perfectly, Keeps things hot. A com- 


plete meal quickly and easily, Send for illustrated circular. 
Size 10x18. Folded, only 2 in. thick. Khaki 
ease 75c extra. Ask your dealer. 


Better than‘a Broiler or a Stove 


If he can’t 


Price Complete $6.00) supoiy you, send us check and we will send stove 


Stove alone $3.00 prepaid. 


Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


THE RED-E CO., 10 E. Broad Street, COLUMBUS, O. 


BACK WHERE THE 
BIG ONES HIDE sa 


You’ll be there, on Opening Day, up 
on the old fishing grounds you know 
are good. They are a long pull away 
from the boat landing, but you don’t 
care, for this year you are going right— 
with an 


EVINRUDE 


Detachable Rowboat & Canoe Motor 


An Evinrude lasts ten years—that makes 

its cost-per-vacation mighty low. 

Special method of balanc- 

ing gives wonderfully 

smooth, vibrationless run- 

ning. Built-In, Flywheel 

type Magneto, Automatic 

Reverse and new refinements 

for 1918. 

Write for catalog and 
dealer’s name. 


Evinrude Motor Co. 


848 Evinrude Block 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Over 90,000 Sold. Used by 
25 governments. 


FOR FLY FISHING 
AND SPRING TROLLING, WE GUARANTEE 
THE BEST IN MAINE. 
LANDLOCK SALMON up to 24 lbs. Or largest 
in the state. (Ask the state or federal hatch- 
eries.) Trout and Togue 3 to 10 lbs, Salmon 
Pool or Lake fishing. Safety Sponsor canoes. 
Fine camp. Accommodations for ladies or gen- 
tlemen. Only six miles from R. R. Station by 
motor boat. 
Write for Booklet, Capt. Cooper, Eagle Lake, 
Maine 


< 2 : 
I Catch the Limit! 
So can YOU, Catch big fish— 
all the game laws allow. Troll or 
cast with my 


Fgistered Trade Mark 


—ths liveliest bait that floats. It 
wiggles, dives and swims like a minnow 
in action. There’s a thrill, a splash, 
and the game is yours. The Tango gets 
the big ones if they’re there—Bass, 
Pickerel, Pike and Muscallunge. 

At your dealer’s or direct, postpaid—stamps or Money 
Order. ‘‘Regular,’”’ ‘Junior’ or ‘Weedless Midget 
models, each 75¢. Four, assorted colors and models, 
$3.00. 

Accept no substitute. There’s only one Tango Minnow. 
I own the patents. Iustrated Literature Free. 
Dealers: Send for my generous Selling Plan and beautiful 


Counter Display. 


75c. 


J. K. RUSH 
963 Rush Bidg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


rh) will bring a colored re- 
® production of Forest & 
w= Stream’s May Cover 8x9 
in size without lettering—Mount- 
ed on Art Board—ready for fram- 
ing—together with Forest & Stream for one 
year. 


Forest & Stream Picture Department 
9 East 40th St., N. Y. City 
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The further down they go,-the less feed 
they would ‘encounter. Of course, the 
Government farm would come next. As 
a rule it cuts around 600 tons of hay. This 
lasts sometimes until April, and then the 
elk are forced back on the bare hillsides 
to starve. The Government ranch foreman 
has always been sadly lacking in regard to 
funds. Last spring he had only $100 to 


‘start work. The ranch should easily pro- 


duce 1,500 tons on its 2,600 acres. The 
same conditions existed a year ago that 
existed two years ago, and we knew then 
what would happen if a hard winter set 
in. Everyone knows what did happen. 


Two years ago a friend of mine, Alva 
Simpson, formerly from the town of Jack- 
son, Wyoming, and at that time Super- 
visor of the Cochetopa Forest Reserve in 
Colorado, was sent up there to make a re- 
port on the elk situation to the Govern- 
ment, also to count the southern herd. I 
talked with him concerning the report and 
he recommended the one solution to save 
the elk from starving was to keep the cat- 
tle off the foothills between the Buffalo and 
Gros Ventre. Not a thing was ever done. 
The cattle pasture it clean every year. Now 
really the one and only solution to keep 
these elk from starving every winter by 
the thousands, is to set aside this section 
for their winter grounds. Mr. Miller, the 
Forest Supervisor in Jackson, sold the 
present elk ranch to the Government and 
I know from what I have heard, favors the 
stock interests to the detriment of the elk. 
I have no use for the way the Forest Ser- 
vice handles the question. Their interests 
are all for the stock. The sheep as yet 
have not seriously threatened the elk, but 
they are gradually approaching from the 
southeast. If ever allowed in the Jackson 
Hole proper, the elk are doomed. One 
lucky thing is that they are afraid of the 
cattle men. 


Just had a letter from one of my friends. 
He had been acting as a deputy game war- 
den and said that the tusk hunters were 
getting busy. He had been pursuing them 
until two weeks ago, but was laid off on 
the old excuse of “lack of funds.” Now 
there is only one man to patrol a country 
150 miles square. This is Mr. Seebohm, a 
mighty hard worker and a lover of the elk 
but what can one man do? The state, in- 
stead of putting back the money they re- 
ceive in game licenses in game protection 
put it in their general fund. The few 
stockmen in the Hole would like to see 
the elk killed out, but for the sake of these 
few selfish individuals I do not think the 
people of this country should allow the last 
grand herd of elk to be starved to death 
during the winter. When up there this 
fall the feed conditions were equally as 
bad, but fortunately as near as I can learn, 
the winter is very mild. 

Now let a man study this from an impar- 
tial standpoint as I have, especially during 
the last three years, and it will be found 
that the big loss, starvation in winter, will 
be overcome if proper protection is given 
their winter range, and a little extra money 
spent on wardens. The sheep range on 
the west slope of the Tetons but are not 
allowed on the Jackson Hole side at pres- 
ent. The elk do not use the west side of 
the Hole. I am glad to be able to express 
my opinion on this subject as I want better 
protection for these noble animals. 

R. W. Everett, North Carolina. 
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FROM THE GREEN 
MOUNTAIN STATE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am now reading the March number of 
Forest and Stream and have just read the 
article “Sheep or Elk” written by Emerson 
Hough. I thoroughly agree with him. Not 
a stone should be left unturned to save our 
wild game of all kinds. There is not the 
slightest reason why sheep or cattle should 
be allowed to pasture in any one of the 
Government Preserves. There is more 
good pasture going to waste every year 
and better pasturage than the Government 
lands furnish right here in New England 
every year. As far as there being a food 
shortage in the United States, that is a 
myth of the silliest kind, and a newspaper 
ought to hide with shame and disgust at 
such statements. Away with such cheap 
newspaper talk! Let them show a little 
patriotism of the true American kind and 
help protect our very valuable wild game 
of all kinds. Yes, save by all means our 
wild game. With best wishes to Forest 
and Stream. 

Morris FARMAN, Vermont. 


NORTHERN TROUT 
WATERS 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


BetcrapE Lakes, Kennebec County, 
Maine, afford excellent fishing for trout, 
salmon and bass. The Central House is a 
most homelike hotel in this charming lake 
region and has comfortable accommoda- 
tions for fishermen. A booklet will be sent 
upon request. Reached by Maine Central 
Railroad from Portland, Maine. 


BiccarR Rince, New Brunswick, offers 
fine trout and salmon fishing. and a hun- 
dred mile canoe trip with no carries. Mac- 
kenzie’s Camps on the headwaters of the 
famous Miramichi has accommodations for 
sportsmen at a moderate price. Reached 
by Maine Central Railroad, connecting with 
Canadian Pacific and Intercolonial. 

Batuurst, New Brunswick. Salmon and 
sea trout fishing on the famous Nepisiquit 
River. Bishop’s Lodge has accommodations 
for small select parties. Beautifully located 
about nine miles from the station, midway 
of the fishing. 


Breezy Point, New Hampshire, has fish- 
ing in abundance for the fisherman. Ac- 
commodations may be obtained at the 
Moosilaukee Inn. 


Batts Camps at Grand Lake Stream, 
Maine, challenge the fisherman with the 
announcement of the best salmon fishing in 
the state. Every comfort and the best of 
sport. Private log camps. 


Eacte Laxe, Aroostook County, Maine, 
is the place where you can get the best 
spring trolling, or at least, so say those 
who are familiar with Captain Cooper’s 
Camps in that region. Rates are moderate, 
and the food is wholesome and appetizing. 
A motorboat carries visitors from railroad 
station on Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 
six miles across Eagle Lake to the camps. 

At Spencer, Maine, on old Moosehead 
Lake, King & Bartlett’s Camps guarantee 
fine spring trolling for landlocked salmon, 
trout, and togue. The lake is frozen pretty 
solid this year and may open a little later 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 219) 
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[Attract The 
Ducks With 
Wild Rice = 


Bring them back again 
and make your favorite 
lake, marsh or stream, 
the feeding and breeding 
grounds for myriads of 
wild duck by planting 
Wild Rice, their natural 
food. Can be grown in 
any shallow, fresh water. 


Wild Rice is my _ specialty. 
Germination assured by oa 
damp storage process. I have 
been “able to harvest a crop of 
very fine seed this year, which 
is now ready for shipment. Now 
is the time to plant. Write to- 
day for prices and information. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Naturalist Dept. H-32 
OSHKOSH, WI. 



























MISCELLANEOUS 





TAKE A CANOE CRUISE THIS SUMMER 
through the lake region of Wisconsin. There 
are more than a thousand «axes and streams in 
this pine woods country, stocked by Nature with 
deer, wild fowl and fish. I will furnish canoe, 
tent, grub, guide, everything except your per- 
sonal pack; tell you what to bring along and 
what to leave behind. Write E. A. Morrow, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for suggested 
trips and reservations. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICE PAID FOR LIVE 
wild animals. Write me what you have. R. V. 
Buel, Condit, Ohio. ; ey 2 





CHEMICAL MAGIC, mystify your friends; 
full instructions 25c. L. Morrison, 47 Langdon 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 


GUARANTEED TO INCREASE LIGHTS 100% 
$2.50 Intensifier for $1. Agents wanted. Ford 
Light Intensifier Co., Omaha, Nebr. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, USE SPORTS- 
man’s Friend preparation for hands and face, 
sunburn, burns from fire or steam, etc. 3 ounce 
bottle, 35 cents, postpaid. Sportsman’s Friend 
Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED—YOU CAN WRITE 
them and make extra money. We show you 
how. Details Free. Rex Publishers, Box 175, 
S. Chicago, III. 


WILL BUILD MOTORBOAT TO ORDER IN 
exchange for late model used automobile. Yacht 
Model Emporium, Liverpool, N. Y. 





100 LINEN ENGRAVERS’ OLD ENGLISH 
Cards, 40c; Bristol, 30c. 100 Envelopes, 40c. P. 
Stumpf, 212 South Grove, East Orange, N. J. 





250 BOND LETTERHEADS ENVELOPES 
match, $2.35. Frank Emerson, Brooklyn, Michi- 
gan. 





MEAL WORMS! A YELLOW MEAL WORM 
is a good bait, and clean to handle, too. Try 
’em. 800 at $1; 500 at $1.50; 1000 at $2.75; all 
express prepaid. C. B. Kern, 8 East Main Street, 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES, FACTORY 
rebuilt by famous “Young Process.” As good as 
new, look like new, wear like new, guaranteed 
like new. Our big business permits lowest cash 
prices. $10 and up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are 
we can best serve you. Write and see now. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 758, Chicago, Ill. 
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DATRRAO DANO DINE 
' cS * e 
If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 


will. They are a time-tried formula, 


that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 


debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not, 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. ‘Pedigrée 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The. Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 





Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 


The 20th Century 


All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang K ennels 
Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 








ENT pitched. Bacon sizzling: 


in the pan, coffee on the fire 
and the opened jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter ready for the bread. 
No waiting ! 

On the trail or stream, pack 
plentifully with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. Its high food value and 
irresistible flavor ring the bell for 
satisfaction whenever the outdoor 
hunger gets you. Yields three 
times as many calories as steak, 
four times as many as eggs. 

For your next trip lay in a sup- 
ply of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
from your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NuT PACKINGCOMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


“Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


eG Hed 4100S 
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Before you buy your next 
fishing tackle, ask your 
dealer to show you a Divine 
Rod or send for our 1918 
Catalog. 

For nearly half a century, 
the word ‘“Divine’ on a 
rod has stood for the best 
in the art of rod making. 
The Sportsman who knows 
or cares for trustworthy fish- 
ing. tackle, will appreciate 
the careful workmanship in 
‘Divine’ Rods. 

There’s a ‘“Divine’’ Rod 
for every kind of fishing; a 
rod that will faithfully serve 
and satisfy the most exacting 
sportsman; Rods from 2% 
ounces up. ‘Trout, Bass, and 
Dry Fly Rods of 6 and 8 
strip and in a variety of 
choice woods—also Silk 
Wrapped Rods. 


Rods Made to Special 
Order 


1918 Catalog on Request 


The Fred D. Divine 
Company 


520 Roberts St., Utica, N. Y. 


FISH, HUNT _j 
and SLEEP 
in Comfort ™, 


|The Ha-Ha Head Protector 
Will Absolutely Protect You 


Made of BRASS WIRE GAUZE, 
Defies MOSQUITOS & ALL in- 
sects. Fits ANY hat, Weighs 
THREE ounces, Go in VEST 
pocket. 

Patented in U. S. A. & Canada. 
A well made, serviceable article for 
the WISE man. 

If your Dealer does not handle 
them $2.00 will bring you one any- 
where in the U. S. prepaid. 

Write us today, delays are danger- 
ous. 


THE RHOADES MFG. CO., Inc. 
ug SAULT STE MARIE, MICH. 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


50c. EACH - 


Swiggler that 
acts and looks like a crippless minnow and handles 
easily on any ordinary fly rod. Large and small 
mouth bass, pickerel and large trout all go crazy 
over it and it gets the big ones. Two sizes, 2% and 
1% in. long. Exquisitely finished in Silver Shiner, 
Golden Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 
Red head, all White, Yellow, Red. Price, 50c. each. 
Send stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog. 


W. J. Jamison Co., Dept. S, 736 So. California Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





ADRIFT ON SABLE 
LAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 271) 


you see anything the matter?” snarls Bud 
lookin’ me right in the eye. “Nothin’ par- 
ticular,” says I, “but I was jest wonderin’ 
why you don’t start the engine.” 


UD gave a snort and again bent over 
the wheel. After spinning it until he 
was black in the face he blew the 

perspiration off the end of his nose and sat 
down weakly in the stern seat. “Say,” says 
I very inquisitive, “are you doin’ that jest 
for exercise?” “No I ain’t!” hisses Bud. 
“Well,” says I, “wot’s the use of lyin’ here 
becalmed? Let’s get to fishin’. Why don’t 
you start the engine?’ “I canft start 
it, that’s why!” grouches Bud.. “Absurd 
and ridiculous,” says I rubbing it in; “you 
don’t mean to tell me that the best little old 
gas engine on the lake wont start when 
you want it to—an engine that will run 
all day long without missin’ a kick. Bud- 
dy, this is one of your jokes.” “Aw, go 
to ——!” (last word censored) hisses Bud. 

Then he tinkered with a valve here, turned 
a petcock there and twisted a dingbat over 
yonder. He examined the wiring, tested 
the battery and adjusted the carbureter 
while I sat there bragging on “Lizzie.” 
This done he again bent over and heaved 
and grunted and perspired and swore, but 
it was no use—that engine never uttered a 
pop—she didn’t even clear her throat—she 
was as dead as a door-nail. 

“Bet I can fix that engine,” says I. “Yes 
you can,” jeers Bud. “Have you got a 
monkey-wrench?” asks I. “And what 
would you do with a monkey-wrench?” 
sneers Bud. “See them bolts,” says I, 
“which hold the engine to the bottom of 
the boat?” “Yes,” says Bud beginning to 
show some interest. “Well,” says I, “I’d 
unscrew them bolts and ——” “Yes, yes, 
go on!” butts in Bud eagerly. “I’d un- 
screw them bolts,” I reiterates, “then I’d 
pull up that engine and throw it into the 
lake!” It was a sin the way Bud swore 
when I made that suggestion. 


We went to bed with our hats and boots 
on to shiver miserably until morning 


There we were in midlake over two 
miles from camp and as helpless as a fish 
out of water. Sable was as flat as a pan- 
cake. The sun was bright and its warmth 
was welcome. We took turns tryin’ to 
start the balky thing. I whirled that wheel 
until my back was broken in two places 
and there were blisters on my hands as 
big as quarters, but what was the use! 
Thus the afternoon passed. 

About five o’clock a bit of a breeze came 
across the lake from the south. “Good,” 
says I, “this will take us ashore.” “Yeh,” 
says Bud gloomily taking his bearings, 
“ashore on Spider Island.” He was right 
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—as darkness was falling we grounded 
gently on this wooded island which was 
easily a mile from the mainland and per- 
haps five acres in area. 

Soon we had a cheerful fire going and 
were drying our feet. “How’s your ap- 
petite?” says Bud with a grin. “I could 
gnaw the bark off a tree,” says I. Bud put 
on his shoes and started to walk around 
the island. Speaking of eats gave me an 
inspiration and I scrambled aboard the boat 
and got the salmon which I dressed and 
split lengthwise. I found a big flat rock and 
dragged it to the fire propping it up with 
smaller stones. Under it I scraped some 
live coals and added fresh fuel until the 
rock was hot. On this I placed the fish to 
fry and kept turning it as it sizzled away. 

“Supper is served in the dining car!” I 
calls out as Bud walked in. “Well,” says 
Bud, “that salmon looks good to me, but 
where are the green peas ; ?” Saltless sal- 
mon broiled on a stone is better, believe me, 
than nothing at all. This was proved by 
the fact that we ate all of it. 





Here is a picture of a hand-propelled 
motor-boat just moving and that’s all 


After supper we cut enough boughs to 
make a bed near the fire and brought 
ashore a tarpaulin from the boat which was 
big enough to go over and under us. After 
collecting enough firewood to last thru the 
night we filled our pipes and tried to figure 
out what we would do when daylight came, 
but when we curled up under the tarpaulin 
the problem was unsettled. 


SPENT a rotten night and was glad to 

see dawn come. There was one thing we 

didn’t have to bother about and that was 
breakfast. With a hatchet and a few nails we 
happened to have aboard we constructed 
two rough oarlocks on the boat and from 
some boards which had drifted to the 
island fashioned a couple of pretty punk 
oars or sweeps. With this outfit we un- 
leashed “Lizzie” and pushed out to sea. 

Finally we got her nose pointed toward 
camp, then with each of us frantically 
working a sweep we began our two mile 
voyage. It was slow work, but we actually 
moved. Fortunately after we had covered 
half the distance a friendly wind helped 
us along. If that wind had been against 
us we would have gone back up lake! 
As it was it was past noon when we 
berthed at the home port. Bud said he 
was going to take another look at that en- 
gine and I beat it for camp in disgust. 

When he walked in half an hour later 
[ had a fire in the stove and the teakettle 
was singing merrily. Bud wore sort of a 
foolish, idiotic grin on his face. 

“I don’t know as I blame ‘Lizzie’ for 
the way she treated us,” says he. 

“Well, I do,” says I. 

“But what could we expect,” says Bud, 
“when there wasn’t a drop of gasoline in 
the tank!” 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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These Sights Enable You To Hit What You Aim At 


Here are two sights that are used and praised by the world’s 
best shots. They enable you to hit what you aim: at by enabling 
you to aim accurately. Get these two sights teday at your desier'a 
and increase the efficiency of your shooting. 


> MARBLES Fiexible Rear Sight 


The ideal rear sight. Sight is not rigid but is Bom by a 
flexible spring. If struck, sight does not break—it gives, then 
instantly flies back to position for shooting. Give the sight a flip 
with the finger and snow and water are instantly removed. Used 
and recommendéd by ar expert marksmen and thousands of 


SHEARD FRONT SIGHT sportsmen. PRICE $3.0 


Sheard’s Gold Bead Front Sights, known all over the world, are manufactured exclu- 
sively by us. Ideal combination with Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight. Sight blade is concave 
and oblique in shape, so as to reflect the light rays forward and to the point and center 
of the long, egg-shaped gold bead. Shows up clear and distinct in dark timber—can’t 
blur—shows same color on all objects. Made to fit all rifles and revolvers. PRICE $1.50. 

If not obtainable at your dealer’s send order to us. Write today for catalog of com- 














MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
Russell's Famous 54 
ae 
Never-Leak:”,. 


? ‘eicouen : 


BUILT to stand the 
gaft of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and “vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
hikers and all outdoor men 
Mi, who know real boots 


Sy when they see 
them. You'll 















ENRY PENDERGAST on left, three 





* 
times champion of New York & ® ty b 
State, and Neaf Apgar, the best-known em 
professional shooter in the East. Both a ©. a 
made a perfect score—100 straight—at y ca 
the last New York State Shoot. 1 Write ‘ 


»Fatalog 

; FRUSSELL'S “Never-Leak” © wt ee 
Boots are built for business 

and guaranteed to give complete satis- & a 
faction—they make good, or back comes 

your money. In any height. Soles hob- a 


They shoot 


ITHACA GUNS 


because any man can break more tar- 
gets with an ITHACA. : 


Catalog FREE. 


Double hammerless guns, $29.00 up. 
Single barrel trap guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 75 


ITHACA GUN CO., ithaca, N. Y. 





Don’t Get 
Fooled with a 
Japanese 
Imitation 


—The JOE WELSH-Telarana Nova- 
LEADER is the strongest part of 
your tackle—and it costs the least. 
It’s a true-blue Scotch Product— 
endorsed by the best anglers all over 
the world. 


—There’s a size for every fish; 
breaking strengths, 4 pounds to 30 
pounds; lengths, 3, 6 and 9 feet. 
NO knots, NO splices—and hard to 
wear out. Fish can’t see it—it’s in- 
visible. 


—If your dealer hasn’t it—write to- 
day—this ad and 25c. brings you a 
3-it. sample; 50c., 6 feet; 75c., 9 feet. 


JOE WELSH, Pasadena, California 
aie Sams v. pees and Canada 








ae shape as a PR RU 
with a round 


@ nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 


a W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. é 
a Berlin, Wisconsin F-s 4g 


ee 


e Up-to-Date Fishing Tackle 
2 Different Articles for ONLY 25 Cents 





ae 
Be. he So ees Sees 
JOHNSON-SMITH & CO. 


Dept. 710 54 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATING RIFLE 


FIRES 20 SHOTS IN ONE LOADING 
This is a reaube size automatic ee 
Shoots B. B. shots obtainable anywhere, 
some no cher es and guns. Repeats 26° 
times with one loading. Handsomely fin- 
oO cape or load peceseary, 39 
ts with 4 


re ad ng Be i ator as 


Nothing to exp! 
Gui int A ABR Sent complete 
of shot for ONLY 25 cents, postpaid. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO, Dept. 710, 54 W. Lake $t, CHICAGO 
NEW E BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 


Amost anbaialel handbook igrina come as, Seusee. 
protes ane simple directions for pe 
all most useful knots, hitch 
rm rigging, ete. Over 160illustra- 
s. Allabout wire rope attachmen: > 
boat tackles, ete. 37 He- 
raldic note ip} lustrated. Of great value 
Bmeoparie ere caP™ 7 











JOHNSON, SMITH & CO. 
Dept. 710 
54 W. LAKE ST. 


Rabbits and Pets of all ‘inde.  oatalon 
listing over 500 ee with valuable feed- 
ing and breeding ch; 10c. 

BOIES book on cma best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed — = ne ‘them, how to —_ aad 
save the and many — Or serv- 
ing the flesh, 25c. Book on Rats and Mice, 
25c; Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, 
Box 235, Millbrook, N. Y. 





CHICAGO 
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Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some ‘on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails’ read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 
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AGENTS 
EXCLUSIVE COUNTY RIGHTS; SELL 
TANKII; Guaranteed; modern auto fuel; 100 to 


175% profit; TANKII. Cleveland, Ohio. 


NINETY PER CENT OF YOUR CALLS 
Turned into Sales! Wonderful Enthusiasm Fol- 
lows Every Demonstration! Write at Once for 
Full Particulars of Our Line of Eradium (Lumin- 
ous) Articles. Startling! Mysterious! Ever- 
lasting! Novel! They Shine in the dark. Cru- 
cifixes, House Numbers, Bulbs, Match Boxes, Pic- 
tures, Switch Plates. Sole Manufacturers. The 
Pioneer Corporation, 1238 W. 68rd, Chicago. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥Y size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


50,000 COINS, MEDALS, BILLS, ENGRAV- 
ings, pistols, Indian relics, beadwork. Rare stamps. 
Catalogue free. Collectors’ Exchange, 15386 Wil- 
lington Street, Philadelphia. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


Tires: Slightly used demonstrating tires that 
are guaranteed to you. Racine or Federal Non- 
Skid, 30 by 3, $6; 80 by 8%, $9.50; 82 by 3%, 
$11; 38 by 4, $12; 34 by 4, $14; 85 by 4%, $16; 
87 by 5, $20. We do not issue any catalogue but 
send you the best on the market. Where money 
accompanies order we pay express charges. These 
are original 5000 mile tires. Summit Tire & 
_— Works, 2128 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


BIRD HOMES 





FOREST CITY BIRD HOMES WILL MAKE 
your garden the haunt of feathered friends. Cata- 


logue. 1810 West State St., Rockford, Ill. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
“DETECTIVES MAKE BIG MONEY. BE 
one. Excellent opportunities to travel. Fascinat- 
ing profession. Write for interesting booklet. 
American School of Criminology, Dept. F., De- 


troit, Mich. 


WANTED—YOU TO MAKE AND SELL 200 
kinds of soap. T. G. Sortor, St. Joseph, Mo. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


DECOYS 


WANTED—WOODEN DECOY DUCKS, GOOD 
condition, cheap, describe. Howard George, 3000 
Sycamore, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 8 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 





FLAGS 


FLAGS—FOR CAMP, BUNGALOW OR HOME. 
Fast color bunting; sewed stars and _ stripes—- 
3 x 5, $3; 4 x 6, $4; 5 x 8, $5.50; 6 x 10, $7.50; 
8 x 12, $11. We pay postage and insurance to 
any address; orders filled same day received. 
Money back if not satisfied. Fink & Sons, 7th 
Street, near Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs; 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio. 


TRAVELING BAG, COLLAPSIBLE. 
thing new and good. Very stylish, durable and at 
low cost. For all particulars write, call, phone 
(5070 Beach) Browne Mfg. Co., 121 Beach St., 
7th floor, quick elevator., Boston, Mass. 


SOME. 


TRICKS AND NOVELTIES; SAMPLES AND 
catalogue, 10 cents. Lees Company, Box 167, 
Watertown, Connecticut. 


5,000 ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS; 3x6; 
book paper; printed and mailed to good names, 
$5. Cope Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


CAMERAS GRAFLEX, LENSES BOUGHT 
and sold. Guns and revolvers taken in trade. 
Minneapolis Camera Exchange, 621 Oliver Ave., 
No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARINE ENGINES 3 TO 16 H.P. $35.00 UP, 
also boats and canoes for cash, diamonds, pearls, 
stocks or bonds. Carl D. Higby, 820 W. 1st., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





GUIDE WANTED 


BEAR GUIDE—WANT TO CORRESPOND 
with a guide in a good bear and big game coun- 
try. Dr. A. Zetlitz, Sioux Falls, S. D. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


WANTED A 10 INCH DIAMOND STEVENS 
also an automatic pistol. A. Knox, Orono, Ont., 
Canada. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—OLD SHARPS 
rifle (Buffalo gun). Relic of the Old Santa Fé 
Trail. J. M. Norris, Bowen, Colo. 


Rensselaer, 





COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTONS EVERYWHERE. PROMPT- 
ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
tails Free. 


Exp. unnec.; de- 
Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE, SAVAGE 22 HI-POWER $20.00 
Ithaca grade 1%, 12 guage, automatic ejector 
28-inch damascus barrels $30. Smith and Wesson, 
38 hammerless revolver, $10. All are in new 
condition. J. W. Alexander, Tunstall, Va 


FOR SALE—TRAP GUN, REMINGTON 
pump, 12 ga., full choke, raised rib, Jostam pad, 
stock 1% x 1% x 14%. Good condition, $30. 
S. W. Wheelock, 508 Walnut St., New Orleans, 
La. 


(ConTINUED ON Pace 318) ® 


| NORTHERN TROUT ; 
WATERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 313) 


than usual, but this is the case with all of 
the northern streams because of the un- 
usually severe winter. This makes the fish 
bite better, however, and good sport is as- 
sured. Reached by Maine Central to Kineo 
Station and by motor boat across the lake, 
or by Bangor & Aroostook to Greenville 
and then also by motor boat. “An angler’s 
paradise. 


New Lonpon, New Hampshire, is reached 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad. Here 
are found the salmon and trout of Sunapee 
and Pleasant Lakes so attractive to the 
angler who knows. The Tavern has ac- 
commodations for sportsmen and anglers 
at weekly rates of $17.50. 


Oxsow, Maine. If you enjoy trout or 
togue fishing and would like to satisfy your 
desire for the limit, arrange to spend a 
week or more at Libby’s Camps right in 
the heart of the wilderness of the Aroos- 
took headwaters, for Oxbow does not refer 
to the farming implement, but to the bend 
in the river that loops back on itself twice. 
There are lakes here that hold the big 
ones that got away from the men who 
went last year: You may have heard them 
tell about them. The Camps are reached 
by the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 


Rounp Mountain, Maine, has a real 
mountain retreat, Blackwell’s Camps, where 
one may stay in comfort and fish for trout. 
This camp may be reached by automobile 


in the North Maine Woods. Send for 
booklet telling how. 
At Sprinc Lake, Somerset County, 


Maine, there are plenty of salmon, lake 
and brook trout. Spring Lake Camps fur- 
nish pleasant accommodations for anglers 
at a moderate figure, which lessens with the 
length of the stay. 


WittiMaAnTic, Maine. Salmon, bass, 
white perch, pickerel, lake trout and togue, 
all within reach of the Hotel Earley, a 
popular, modest priced retreat for anglers 
which may be reached via the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad. 


IN NEW YORK 


CrANBERRY Lake, N. Y., in St. Lawrence 
County, is reached by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. It is the largest lake in the 
Adirondacks and is full of fish. Sunset Inn 
furnishes the best of accommodations and 
home cooking. Rates $12 weekly. 


Eacie Bay, N. Y. Here is found fishing 
for speckled trout, salmon, whitefish, and 
bass. First class accommodations at the 
Eagle Bay Hotel and Cottages, $16 a week. 


Grocan, New York (Lewis County). The 
best of trout fishing. Write to the Bald 
Mountain House for particulars of how 
and when to come. As low as $12 a week. 


Gite, Franklin County, New York, is too 
high for anyone with lung trouble, but 
offers relief for fishing troubles. The Blue 
Mountain House is a healthful, ideal place. 
Excellent trout fishing. 


At Roscor, Sullivan County, New York, 
Hillside River View has accommodations 
for fishermen at a moderate price. Book- 
let free. 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALES FOR SALE—TWO BITCHES, 
one and two years old, $10 each. One bitch 
pup from imported sire, $15; two dogs, $15 each. 
E. P. Eastes, Route No. 2, Galesburg, III. 





dale in your automobile and it won’t have to be 
locked. Fine puppies for immediate delivery. 
Soudan Merlow at stud, $15. Edgewood Ken- 
nels, Anderson, Ind. 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS.. JUST A 
few, but very classy—both sexes. Oorang strain. 
Wm. Macaulay, Trempealeau, Wis. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS, 
ten dollars. H. Merle Lamborn, Leavenworth, 





champions. i 
Washoe Kennels, Ana- 


in the blood of 
and guaranteed hunters. 
conda, Montana. 


BEAGLES 
FOR SALE—BLUE TICK BEAGLE BITCH, 


Jack rabbit hound; big red bone coon hound. 
John Hall, 1788 20 Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free.. 
nels, Hanover, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES 


BELGIAN HARES, FLEMISH GIANTS, HIM- 
alayans. Belgian Yards, Kinderhook, New York. 





COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on = approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 





DOGS WANTED 


_WANTED WELSH TERRIERS AND COL- 
lies; state price. R. Sanderson, care Forest 
AND STREAM. 











EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE COONHOUND FOR TYPE- 
writer. J. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 











GUN DOGS 


by Sherwood’s Fred—Fairland Count dam; four 
years last July, $50; guaranteed; does not re- 
trieve. William Faherty, Perryville, Mo. 








CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, IRISH 
setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, span- 
iels and retrievers, pups and dogs. Good stock. 
Prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels. Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A FINE ENGLISH-SETTER 
shooting and brood bitch, 20 months old, regis- 
tered, “ three of her puppies, five months old. 
Cheap. . W. James, So. Windham, Conn. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE LLEWELLYN SETTER 
Dog—8 years old—well broken. Papers with 
dog, a for quick sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. Jenner, 307 Arnett Boulevard, Rochester, 








H. 
N, 

























Violet Hill Ken- | 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 






























This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 

























amination found to be satisfactory. 







GUN DOGS 


FOR SALE, TRADE. FINE BRED ENGLISH 
setter bitch and young pointer bitch, also ladies 
solid gold watch cheap. Cash or trade for fire- 
arms. Ralph Kirk, Ridgeway, Pa. 





GROUSE DOG PUPPIES—WHELPED JULY 


1st, 1917. 
Rodfield Dan, Jr. (35515); dam, the famous 
Marse Ben bitch, Doc’s Marse Queen (30408). 
Three dogs, one bitch, finely ticked, four months 
old. Enrolled. Prices right considering breeding. 
Abundance of Gladstone Blood, these puppies will 
make you the ideal Grouse dog. Elmer Roeder, 
Austin, Pa. 





LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 
whelped November,. by Boaz and Ben’s Sport, bred 
right and priced right, all papers. rite for 
photo and breeding. Bernard Butts, Sparta, Ga. 


POINTERS AND ENGLISH SETTERS—A 
limited number of choice puppies ready for de- 
livery now. Geo. W., Lovell, Middleboro, Mass. 





POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 
Wilton, Conn. 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH POINTER PUP- 
pies at reasonable prices. Bred from finest shoot- 
ing stock. None better at any price. J. M. 
Drumm, Mercersburg, Pa. 


TWO 10 MONTHS OLD ENROLLED MALE 
English setters, strong, sturdy, ambitious and full 
of point. Sire one of the best grouse and wood- 
cock dogs in Michigan; exceptionally bred. All 
Chas. Chamber- 

















papers. Price very reasonable. 
lain, Breedsville, Michigan. 
HOUNDS 
A FEW COONHOUND PUPS AT A 
bargain. Jas. H. Grisham Kennels, Wheeler, 
Miss. 





A FOX HOUND TRAINED ON RABBITS 
and squirrel; a good a and not gun shy. 
John J. Bruss, Boyd, 













FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 


HIGH CLASS COONHOUNDS, RABBIT- 
hounds, big game hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, 
Bird Dogs. Catalog 6 cents. Sam Stephenson, 
Covington, Tenn. 





HOUNDS—ALL KINDS, BIG 50 PAGE CATA- 


logue 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS OF TOWER 
Hill, Illinois, offers fox, wolf, coon, skunk, opos- 
sum and rabbit hounds, ten days’ trial; also young 
stock of all ages. 






HOUNDS AND HUNTING MAGAZINE 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
— Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 









SPANIELS 


HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES FROM IM- 
ported English Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Ma- 
trons in whelp, $25 and up. Eligible, Obo Cocker 
Kennels, 2400 So. Downing, Denver, Colorado. 





TERRIERS 


18ST PRIZE CHAMPION BRED ENGLISH 


bull terriers, $25, without pedigree; male brindle, 
half French, half English; a real bulldog, $25; 
fine Doberman Pinscer; other breeds. ‘Gibaee 
4988 State, Chicago, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLIES, ENGLISH BULLS, BULL TER- 


riers, pups, poodles, etc., $10 and $15. Large 
stock, quick sales, small profits. Consult me be- 
fore buying elsewhere. Leo Smith, 309 Barrow 
St., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


DACHSHUNDE KENNELS—WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


DOG REMEDIES MANGE CURE, $1; WORM 
Destroyer, 50c prepaid; also other dog remedies. 
Ed. Doyle, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, CANCER, GOITRE, 
tetter, old sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured 
or no charge. Write for particulars and free 
samples. Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


FOR SALE—FRENCH BULL BROOD BITCH, 
first class breeding of champion stock. Regis- 
tered. D. F. O’Hara, No. 1241 Washington _— 
Scranton, Pa. 


R SALE—TWO STRONG, HEALTHY ENG- 
tisk OF all bitch puppies by Woodcraft Bertie out 
of the wonderful American-bred bitch, Merlin’s 
Judy. Prices right for quick sale. Howell S. 
England, 724 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, GOITRE, 
cured or no charge. Write for particulars de- 
scribing the trouble. Eczema Remedy Company, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
dogs—A vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c; 18, $1 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRAINED SQUIRREL DOGS, $15.00; 
trained catch dogs, $17.50; trained rabbit hounds, 
$10; trained coon hounds, $30; trained opossum 
hounds, $20; redbone pups, three to four months 
old, pair, $10. Send six cents stamps for reply 
and lists. Trained dogs shipped on a rantee. 
Write us your wants. Boroughs Coonhound 
Farm, Statesboro, Ga. 





















FOREST AND STREAM 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—TWENTY, STANDARD MAKES, 
shotguns. Eight new. Description and price on 
application. A. M. Williams, Bradford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—TWO ESPECIALLY FINE HAND 
made 12 gauge shot guns, by Fred Adolph, a 
three-barreled gun and rifle, price $350, and a 
Chas. Daly gun of exceptionally fine finish $650; 
both new. Fon Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FGR SALE—12 GAUGE REMINGTON AUTO- 
matic shotgun in first class condition. Price 
$40. oseph J. Smith, No. 1 Liberty St., New 


York City. 


OUR SHOT CONTAINER CARRIES FROM 50 
to 100 yards according to gauge before container 
drops, while shot continues on its flight. We 
do not send samples. Our guarantee stands good 
or money refunded. Rush your orders is our 
advice or a lot of you will be disappointed. $2 
per hundred, Postpaid. Long Distant Shot Con- 
tainer Co., Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED—NEW SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, ’06. 
Albert Harran, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


WANTED—REMINGTON OR WINCHESTER 
automatic rifle not under 85 cal., latest model 
and new condition. H. Webster, 148 Central St., 


Springfield, Mass. 
WANTED 22 CAL. REPEATING RIFLE 
pump. N. P. Randall, Brattleboro, Vt. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN YACHT DESIGNING. 
Yacht Designs, 25c. Yacht Model 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


ALBUM 51 
Emporium, 


LIVE STOCK 


WANTED—DRY BEAR PAWS AND GALLS, 
also live bear. Bear Exporters, Eureka, Cal., P 


O. Box 860. 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


ADVERTISER WILL PAY ONE DOLLAR 
for copy of Forrest and Stream, June, 1916. 
Address, Waters, c/o Forest AND STREAM. 


WANTED—FEBRUARY, 1917, ISSUE OF 
Forest aND StTrREAM., C. . Bliss, Midland 


Michigan. 


WANTED—FOREST AND STREAM ODD 
numbers in 1905-6-7-8. Complete or files for 
these years. Unbound preferred. State price. 
Chas. N. Kessler, Helena, Mont. 


MOTOR CYCLES 


BIG BARGAINS IN GOOD MOTORCYCLES 
we have taken in exchange on new ones. Send 
for special bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Gales- 
burg, Kansas, Dept. 238. 


FOR SALES OR TRADE—ONE EXCELSIOR 
and one Harley Davidson, single cylinder mo- 
tors, magneto ignition, in excellent shape. What 
have you. L. A. Lenz, Box 496, Lacon, IIl. 


INDIAN—TWIN A-1 CONDITION, FIRST 
on. takes it. Boyd Clogston, Ballston Lake, 
ee 9! 


MOTORCYCLES FROM $25 UP—NEW AND 
2nd hand. Easy terms, large list to choose from, 
all makes, send 4c stamps for Bulletin “P,” Peer- 
less Motorcycle Co., Watertown, Mass. 


NEW DAYTON MOTOR BICYCLE—CLUTCH 
—Excellent condition—Run under 500 miles. $80 
cash. George Johnston, Langdon, North Dak. 


NATURE BOOKS 


“TEXAS NATURE OBSERVATIONS,” 
handsome book; 882 halftone illustrated pages; 
reliable and enduring essays; endorsed by natural- 
ists, teachers, hunters, editors, etc.; descriptive 
circulars. Address, Dr. R. Meager, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Price $3.50. 





PATENTS 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MODELS, EXPERIMENTAL WORK, TOOLS 
and Dies. Laabs Mfg. Co., 285 Bidwell Terrace, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENT SENSE—“THE BOOK THE IN- 
ventor Keeps.” Worth more than all other 
patent books combined. Free. Write R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, 201 Springer Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Established 1869. 


SPORTING GOODS MANUFACTURERS AND 
others. Shoeplate makes any shoe a pair of spikes 
in a jiffy; light, strong. Patent cheap at $30,000. 
Will consider any reasonable offer. Write Alfred 
Schrader, Box 185, Surrey, N. Dak. 


UNIVERSAL RAZOR STROP HOLDER, PAT- 
ent 1,181,197. Mail Order proposition used 
in homes, hotels and Pullman Cars, easily made; 
have punches and dies for same, ready to put 
article on market. W. C. Yerger, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT HAND-COLORING. PRICES MOD- 
erate. Send print with ten cents for sample of 
work. Frederick Grant, East Hampton, Conn. 


FOR SALE—GOERZ ANSHUTTZ CAMERA, 
folding, light weight. Dagor lens, Focal plane 
shutter. Latest Model. In perfect working order. 
Bargain. Write M. A. Kempf, 2937 York St., 
Denver. Colo. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS BOUGHT 
and sold. Price lists free. Parker, Bethlehem, 


Pennsylvania. 
POSTCARDS 


20 PRETTY POSTCARD VIEWS 
Castle’ Co., 21 Locust, Hagerstown, Md. 


POULTRY 
AMERICA’S FINEST BANTAMS; 40 VARI- 
eties. Shipped on approval. Catalogue 2c. F. 
C. Wilbert, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ANCONAS—FANCY SHOW BIRDS AND 
breeding stock. Mark Lewis, Alma Center, Wis. 
aT. 


10c. 


BARRED ROCKS, THOMPSON’S “IMPER- 
ial” Ringlet eggs for hatching, $2.00 per 15; 
$7.00 per 100. Winners at Mt. Holly Fair, Hud- 
son B. Haines, R. F. D. No. 1, Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey. 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS OF WHITE & BLACK 


Leghorns, $2 per 15. H. C. Hunt, Delaware, IIl. 


FOR SALE—TWO CANDEE MAMMOTH HOT 
water incubators, capacity each 4,800 eggs, good 
order, used three years, must move, reasonable 
. B. Blum, Rockville Centre, L. I., New 

ork. 


FOR THE BEST ORPINGTONS, ALL VA 
rieties, you must send to their originators, Wil- 
liam Cook & Sons, Box S, Scotch Plains, New 
Jersey. Send for catalogue. 8-tf 


PHEASANTS, CHINESE, MONGOLIAN, 

Amherst, Golden, Silver and Japanese 

, Bantams, Pigeons, Doves. «New Zealand 

No order too large. Three thousand 

full wing Chinese. Fall delivery. Marmot Pheas- 
antry, Marmot, Ore. 


POULTRY PAPER, UP TO DATE, TELLS 
all you want to know about care and management 
of poultry, for pleasure or profit; 50c per year, 
four months for 10 cents. Poultry Advocate, 
Dept. 12, Syracuse, N. Y. 


RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS $3.00 PER 
dozen; $20 per 100. All other varieties, - per 
dozen. “Pheasant Farming,” post 
Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, re. 


STANDARD BRED BARRED ROCKS RING- 
let Strain eggs per 15, $2. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. O. Nesdahl, Shevlin, Minn. 
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CANOEING ACROSS 
SOUTHERN JERSEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 291) 


night wore on. When the sun 
rose I was up with the energy of a 
hunter and soon on my course. Present- 
ly my stream was joined by the Hospi- 
tality branch and others. From six to 
eight yards in width it became 20 to 30 
yards across, with superb trees of maple, 
oak, gum and pine’on both sides, and for 
grand beauty I will match it against any 
stream on our Atlantic seaboard. Fre- 
quently there were very pretty little grassy 
marshes or lily patches along the sides 
bordering the great forest, and it was so 
much like northern Maine that I instinct- 
ively expected to see moose feeding on 
these level places. ° 


as. the 


T intervals the stream 
swung near the bluff 
or cliff of 40 feet or 
so that still marked 
the bounds of the an- 
cient channel. The 
growth in the swamps 
had been mostly ma- 
ples; but in the after- 
noon run of the second 
day I passed through 
a great swamp of gum 
——————— ' trees, very lofty, over- 
shadowing the stream and making a sol- 
emn flickering cathedral light that remind- 
ed me of scenes in some of the wonder- 
ful cypress swamps of Florida. 


The whole run was about 70 miles, 
measured in straight lines on the map, 
but the canoe must have covered 130 miles 
or more as it followed the bendings of the 
streams, which sometimes turned back- 
wards. In many places the canoe had to 
traverse 3 miles to make one indirect dis- 
tance. Sometimes when the current was 
so swift that the canoe seemed to be 
making 4 miles an hour, it was making 
only one mile an hour in direct distance 
on the map. 


At the old abandoned mill at Weymouth 
some people told me extravagant tales of 
the length of time, from six to ten hours, 
required to make the run to May’s Land- 
ing. But they were mistaken; the river 
soon straightens out and I made the run 
in three hours. 

At May’s Landing I passed out of the 
forest, and the next day’s run to the ocean 
was through the salt marshes and lacking 
in incident. I had cut Southern Jersey 
in half with a canoe and in so doing had 
learned a great deal about the State. I be- 
lieve there is no pleasanter way in which 
to spend a vacation than on a canoe trip. 
The constantly changing scenery relieves 
the monotony of camp life and the spirit 
of Adventure lurks always around the 
nearest bend. 
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HOME TREATMENT FOR AILING DOGS 


THE SECOND PAPER ON THIS IMPORTANT SUBJECT 
By MEDICUS 


HE most successful practitioners of 

medicine use few and simple reme- 

dies. They rely upon good nursing, 
hygienic surroundings and a carefully 
chosen dietary to accomplish the cures that 
others, less successful, believe can be ac- 
complished by medicine alone. There is 
a time and a place for drugs and medicine, 
but blind faith should never be placed in 
medicine alone to cure disease. No matter 
how correct the diagnosis has been or how 
properly the medicine has been prescribed, 
it will surely fail to accomplish the results 
desired unless it is assisted by good care 
and nursing.. On the other hand, there are 
many ailments, some quite serious, that a 
carefully arranged dietary and correct rules 
of living will cure without a single dose 
of medicine. It is well to bear this fact 
always in mind and at the head of curative 
agencies place first: Cleanly ‘surroundings, 
fresh air, perfect quiet, carefully selected 
food; and, in colder weather, gentle but 
never extreme warmth. 

In prescribing medicine, never use a 
strong drug when a weaker one will suf- 
fice, and in regulating the dose err on the 
side of giving too little in place of too 
much. Remember that very young dogs 
and very old dogs require very small doses. 

Never give up hope of a sick dog; they 
have most remarkable recuperative powers 
and will frequently take a right turn when 
least expected. 

If a dog is doing well without medicine, 
do not force it on him, and as a rule, if a 
dog is resting quietly or sleeping, do not 
disturb him to give him medicine. 

In buying medicine, do not be satisfied 
with anything but the very best. Beware 
of cheap, coarse castor oil, adulterated 
quinine and cod-liver oil; and it may also 
be stated that some of the proprietary med- 
icines on the market are dangerous. 

Do not guess at doses, measure them 
carefully, and if the medicine is to be given 
at night keep the dog confined till morning. 

In giving medicine to a*dog, proceed 
quietly and without fuss or excitement. 
Dogs are observing, and if they see a lot 
of preparation, and you are not as cool as 
you should be, they are liable to follow 
suit, lose their heads also and become ob- 
streperous. 


EDICINES are administered in the 
form of pills, powders, liquid mix- 
tures, and enemas. In giving oils a 

small dog can be held in the lap of an as- 
sistant. Large dogs, difficult to handle, 
should be backed into a corner, where they 
can be controlled. With the left hand grasp 
the muzzle firmly, and, with the thumb on 
one side and the fingers on the other, press 
in the upper lip, covering the teeth, so that 
if he comes down too hard he will bite his 
own lips. His mouth now being opened, 
and head raised to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, place the pill as far back as pos- 
sible. and then shut the jaws. If he does 
not swallow at once, close his nostrils for 
a moment and he will be forced to do so. 
In administering liquids, either sit in a 
chair or have an assistant do so, with the 





dog between the knees, his back towards 
the holder. With the left hand take hold 
of the muzzle, so as to keep the jaws and 
teeth together. With the right hand take 
hold of the lower lip and draw it out and 
up, so as to form a pouch or funnel in 
which you can pour the medicine a little 
at a time, and then by keeping the mouth 
shut the medicine will be swallowed. If 
the dog hesitates-about swallowing, close 
the nostrils for a minute. This will force 
him to move his tongue to get air, and 
when he does so, the medicine will pass 
down his throat. 

Powders, if tasteless and given in small 
doses, can be mixed with food. If bitter in 
taste and not too bulky, they can be en- 
closed in pieces of beef. When adminis- 
tered in this way, it is well to toss the pa- 
tient two or three pieces that do not con- 
tain medicine, so as to disarm his sus- 
picions, before you try him with the piece 
containing the medicine. 

In administering enemas, use a syringe 
with a hard-rubber nozzle, which should be 
well greased with vaseline before being 
used, as well as the parts, and then pro- 
ceed very gently. 

In connection with the administration of 
medicine, it will be well to remember that 
all drugs act more powerfully on an empty 
stomach than when it holds food, either 
liquid or solid. Therefore, powerful rem- 
edies and those which are of an irritating 
character, such as arsenic, nux vomica, iron 
and cod-liver oil, should be given after 
feeding so that they will mingle with the 
food and be absorbed slowly. Oil can be 
administered easily if floated on milk. 
Whisky, alcohol and all fluids of strong 
taste should be freely diluted with water. 


HEN a dog refuses to eat, it is sim- 

ply an evidence that the system is 

not in condition to receive food, and 
that Nature, the most reliable of healers, 
has decreed a fast. - It should be allowed 
to continue without drugging or attempting 
to stimulate or create an artificial appetite 
until such time as all is well again, and 
then the appetite will return naturally. The 
greatest fallacy that can be practiséd is to 
resort to drugs and tonics directly a dog 
is capricious about his food or eats less 
heartily than usual. It is all very well to 
tempt the sick dog daily with milk or a 
little raw, scraped beef and gelatine, but 
go no farther. It is a mistake to force 
food upon a stomach that has no desire 


for it and surely retards return to health.- 


The whine or cry that dogs may utter 
will indicate to those who are familiar 
with them something of their condition, 
for as a rule, while dogs bark at the 
slightest provocation, they do not cry ex- 
cept when in serious trouble. A sharp cry 
will, of course, always suggest injury. In 
cases of diseases of the head, when dogs 
feel that a convulsion is coming on, they 
often utter a sharp, high-pitched cry that 
has a crazy sound. In rabies, one of the 
most characteristic symptoms is a peculiar 
wail, a coarse blended howl, that once 
heard will never be forgotten. 
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TRAP-NESTED BLACK-LANGSHANS 200 
egg strain and Giant Bronze. Catalogue, will ex- 
change. Want 32 pistol and typewriter. Lorenz 
Co., Perryville, Mo. 


WHITE LEGHORN, BARRED ROCK PUL- 
lets, baby chicks, eggs; reasonable. FE. Billstone, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





WHITE SILKIE COCKERELS $2 AND $3.50. 
Cylde Rees, 201 Market, Emporia, Kansas. 


WILD TURKEYS: EGGS FOR SALE, FER- 
tility guaranteed. Lewis Compton, Dias Creek, 





WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS, NO LIMIT 
$15, 100; $2, 12. English Caller eggs, $4 12. 
Birds, Mallards, $3 pair; English Callers, $6 pair. 
Mail draft. E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS, $2.00 PER 
sitting. Ernest Ellerman, Utica, S. Dakota. 


PIT GAME EGGS, $2.00 PER 15. ENGLISH 
Black reds, Whitehackles, Dominicks. W. E. 


Forrister, Framingham, Mass. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


A. A, PLANT WILD RICE ON YOUR MARSH 
land and increase its sale and rental value by 
making it a feeding place for wild ducks and 
geese. Plant now and attract them next fall. For 
wild rice and other natural foods, and planting in- 
formation, write to Clyde B. Terrell, Speciajist on 
the development of Attractive Places for Birds, 
Game and Fish. Dept. H-33, Oshkosh, Wis. 


WANTED MARSH LANDS. THERE IS A 
great demand for marsh land and other property 
for hunting grounds and game preserves, where 
there are plenty of wild ducks and geese. To 
learn how to attract wild ducks and other game 
birds to your property and increase it’s sale 
and rental value, write to Clyde B. Terrell, 
Specialist on Development of Attractive Places 
= Birds, Game and Fish, Dept. H5, Oshkosh, 

ts. 


A FINE CLUB SITE ON BLACK RIVER, 
fine fishing and hunting; 100 miles from St. 
Louis; 200 acres, $15 per acre. E. G. Stoney, 
3635 Washington BI., St. Louis, Mo. 


TEXAS MID-COAST, SPORTSMAN’S PARA. 
dise Farms and Ranches, for sale. E. F. Mc- 
Donald, Bay City, Texas. 


11 ACRES, BEAUTIFUL LAKE SHORE, 
plenty fish, Becker county, Minnesota, America’s 
playground. Ideal for hunting lodge or summer 
resort; only $150. Get our lists of bargains in this 
great Hunter and Fisherman’s paradise. Farmer 
& Denison Realty Co., 580 Metropolitan Life. 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HEALTH RESORT, FINE SPORT, MONE- 
gaw Springs, Me. Fishing, hunting, scenery. 
People come long distance, board, camp. Noted 
cave, bluffs, river, lakes. Fine sulphur springs 
on 183 acres. Price $10,000, terms, analysis. 
Louis Browning, Lowry City, Mo. °F 


TO LET—SUMMER COTTAGE. LAKE COB- 
bossee, 6 miles from Augusta, Me. by electric 
road. Furnished. Running water, bath, wood, 
ice; May first to Sept. first, $400. 
August, $300. One month, $150. 
salmon, trout, black bass, white perch, pickerel. 
William Welch, R. F. D. 8, Hallowell, Me. 








SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION AS MANAGER OR WORKING 
superintendent on a stock farm or game preserve 
in a southern or middle state. Am married and 
am able to assume a responsible position. Familiar 
with the care and training of d hares, cattle 
and all domestic animals, but prefer a game pre- 
serve. M. G., Box 42, Forest anp STREAM. 





TAXIDERMY 


LET ROY A. GREEN MOUNT YOUR TRO- 
phies true to life at the lowest prices. Satisfac- 
= guaranteed. No. 89 Haymaker St., ie 

10. 1. Tt 








TRICKS AND NOVELTIES 


DICE BULLET. THE LATEST NOVELTY 
out; greatest pocket game in the world. With 
Illustrated Catalogue, 25c. St. Lawrence Spe- 
cialty Co., Dept. 1, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


What Dog Biscuits Do You Buy? 


An appropriate biscuit has as much One of Our Testimonials 


to do with your dog’s health as your 


dinner has with you. 


Serve him with what is best for him 
and by so doing help to conserve the 
food supply and win the war. 


The Veterinary College, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“We use your Dog 
Foods in large amounts 
in our Hospital and 
would be greatly incon- 
venienced without them. 


Spratt’s Meat | {suprises bow 


Fibrine Dog Cakes | ::.. 
OR 
' Puppy Biscuits 


ARE BEST FOR ALL BREEDS 


just these cakes 
They keep in 
good _ condition and 
never seem to tire of 
them.” 


(Signed) 
“J. H. Snook.” 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED - :: 


SAN, FRANCISCO; 8ST. LOUIS; 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of th. 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and _ brood 
bitches. be ag me if you want a shooting dog 
List free. U, BR. Fishel. Box 128, Hope, Indiana 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, toc. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 

setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 


Newark, N. J. 


CLEVELAND; MONTREAL. 


GIVE YOUR DOG A SULPHUR BATH 
BALLARD’S LIQUI- 
SULPHUR. . 
The finest and safest 
remedy for MANGE 
and all DISEASES 
of the SKIN. 
A small quantity 
placed in warm water 
ensures a PERFECT 
SULPHUR _ BATH, 
which, in addition to 
its curative qualities, 
produces glossy hair 
and promotes 
HEALTH and Vigor. 
Price $1.00 per {20z. bottle. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIQUI - SuLPnER co. 
House, 9th St. and 4th Ave., New York 


Is This Worth 
The Price? 


Our field dog control will stop your dog 
breaking shot or wing, teaches him what 
whoa means; fast dogs can be worked in 
close, youngsters field broken in a week; 
sent postpaid with full training lessons for 
$2. Our booklet, ““Making a Meat Dog,” 
free on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston, Conn. 


BOOK ON 


Me |DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


PURE GOLD 42934 
AT STUD A Great Son of Champion 


Comanche Frank, by Ex. Arkan- 
sas Queen. . 


Young Stock For Sale. 
RIVERDALE ‘KENNELS, WILTON, CONN. 


May, 1918 


AWING at the side of the head sug- 
gests ear troubles. Hearing, early in 
cases of brain trouble, is acute; later, 

after congestion becomes pronounced, it is 
defective. Lying on the belly, especially on 
a strip of cold concrete or wherever it is 
coolest, indicates a disordered liver. Stand- 
ing with the legs braced or sitting up with 
the legs apart, so as to expand the chest, in- 
dicates pneumonia. The arched back indi- 
cates inflammation of the abdominal regions. 

When called upon to treat a sick dog, 
first of all get a complete history of the 
case from the beginning. Then consider 
this history in connection with the dog’s 
age, association and surroundings. As an 
illustration: The greatest mortality among 
dogs occurs during puppyhood or early 
youth. Worms and distemper are account- 
able for more deaths than any other dis- 
eases combined. Therefore if the patient 
is a puppy or young dog, which has never 
been treated for worms, it is most natural 
to presume that the patient has worms, as 
practically all dogs have. The symptoms of 
worms should be carefully studied, and if 
the patient presents these symptoms, it 
should be treated accordingly. If, on the 
contrary, tlhe dog has none of the symp- 
toms of worms, or has been treated for 
them, another disease must be looked for. 

Indigestion, due to many causes, can 
always be suspected in aged dogs that go 
off in flesh and refuse to fatten, no matter 
how much they may eat. It is also to be 
suspected when the breath is foul and 
bowels irregular. 

Tapeworm is a frequent cause of many 
obstinate forms of skin diseases that are 
recurrent and will not yield permanently 
to external treatment. - 

Rheumatism is a common ailment of 
sporting dogs. If the patient is stiff and 
sore all over, stands humped up and moves 
stiltedly and cautiously, the cause may be 
assigned to rheumatism. In the history of 
most of these cases, the patient has been 
given a hard run, and while overheated has 
jumped into a pool or become chilled in a 
cold rain. If an examination of his sleep- 
ing quarters shows that he has slept in a 
draft or a bed of wet straw, rheumatism 
would be the logical diagnosis. If the his- 
tory of the case corresponds with the 
above, but, instead of being stiff and sore, 
the animal is found sitting on his haunches, 
his forelegs braced apart so as to expand 
the chest, breathing accelerated, membranes 
of the eye dark and congested, pneumonia 
is to be suspected. If pressure upon the 
walls between the ribs causes him to flinch 
and groan, the pleura or membrane around 
the lungs is affected, and we have pleurisy. 
If the small veins of the eye show a yel- 
lowish tinge, it is an indication of a dis- 
ordered liver and jaundice should be looked 
up and the condition of the patient’s bow- 
els investigated. 

If a dog that has been in good health 
is suddenly taken sick, exhibiting violent 
symptoms of pain and great distress, with 
attempts to vomit or a rigidity of the mus- 
cles, poison should be suspected, particu- 
larly if he has been allowed to run about 
freely, or other dogs in the neighborhood 
have been similarly affected. 

By pursuing these methods, proceeding 
from point to point with the greatest care, 
it is possible for any intelligent observer 
to accurately diagnose disease in the dog. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 








